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EDITORIAL 
THE FUTURE OF THE PSYCHIC RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


have decided greatly to enlarge the scope of the Psychic 
Research Quarterly and to transform it, as from the next 
number, into a general Psychological Review under the title of Psyche. 

Our experience of the last year has shown us that there are very 
many people who are keenly alive to the importance of the manifold 
applications of modern psychology and feel the lack of a periodical 
which shall enable them to keep abreast of these subjects without 
undue expenditure of time and energy. 

Psychology was at one time regarded as an abstract and academic 
subject which could have no bearing on the practical affairs of everyday 
life, and there still survive a few uninstructed persons who cannot 
understand that intangible mental factors may be at least as important 
as the things they can point toand handle. But intelligent men and 
women of almost all professions are realising with increasing clearness 
that there are very few forms of human activity to which psychology 
cannot make helpful contributions. 

Educationists, for example, are beginning to understand that the 
“cram and emetic ” system is not necessarily the best way of develop- 
ing immature minds. They are asking how the child’s mind works, 
what sort of a thing it is, and whether traditional methods cannot be 
improved upon. It is only the psychologist who can tell them. 

Medical men are finding that what goes on inside a man’s head may 
have just as much to do with his general health as what goes on inside 
his stomach, and are no longer content to dismiss everything they do 
not understand with a comprehensive diagnosis of “nerves”. They 
have seen and heard a good deal of war neuroses and are beginning to 
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ask whether analogous psychic mechanisms may not be responsible 
for all kinds of obstinate maladies in civil life. They especially desire 
@ sane exposition of psycho-analytic doctrines in terms which bear 
some relation to their previous knowledge. 

The laity, also, are much intrigued by the smatterings of psycho- 
analysis which they have picked up from the mass of assorted verbiage 
which has recently been decanted upon them. Some of them have 
realised that although there is obviously “ something in it,” the great 
proportion of accessibly published matter is unreliable, if not actively 
pernicious: but for the most part the public is either repelled, puzzled, 
or definitely misled, and there is an urgent need for the dissemination 
of sound views as an antidote to the sensationalism of the popular press, 

Ministers of religion of all denominations are seeking new ways of 
appealing to modern men and women and new modes of presenting 
their doctrines so as to be in conformity with the demands of recent 
thought. They are realising more and more that when they talk 
about the “soul ” they are referring to much the same thing as does 
the psychologist when he talks about the “mind.” The inevitable 
corollary is that every minister of religion should be first and foremost 
a psychologist—a consummation devoutly to be wished but likely to 
be long delayed. Meantime it is already evident that psychology is 
the very last subject which the churches can afford to ignore. 

Psychology also has valuable contributions to make to the practice 
of the Law, most obviously, perhaps, in the matter of criminal re- 
sponsibility and insanity. The reliability of witnesses is another very 
important problem which is in some measure amenable to experimental 
investigation in order to ascertain how far an honest witness is capable 
of giving an accurate and detailed account of the occurrences he 
observes. There seems, also, some reason to believe that lying may 
be capable of positive detection by suitable methods or, at least, that 
a study of deception may enable us to recognise its outward insignia 
with greater certainty. Finally we may refer to certain experiments 
of Dr. Jung and others which suggest that criminal guilt may be 
capable of actual demonstration by appropriate means. 

It is well known that the application of psychology to industry has 
already yielded most valuable results in the elimination of unnecessary 
fatigue and in facilitating the placing of “ round pegs in round holes.” 
Employers and employees alike are beginning to agree that, whatever 
else may be in dispute, it is unquestionably foolish to spread two hours 
over a job of work and get tired in doing it, if it is possible to do that 
job in one hour and get less tired. Signs are not lacking that before 
long psychology will play a very large part indeed in the amelioration 
of working conditions and the promotion of all-round efficiency. 

Psychology enters largely—or at least should do so—into the field 
of Aisthetics. The general question of why some things are beautiful 
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and others not is one which must ultimately be answered in psycho- 
logical terms. As a specific example, it has recently been shown that 
the problems of colour harmony cannot possibly be dealt with merely by 
talking about wave-lengths and amplitudes as does the physicist, 
while any discussion of symbolism in art, of rhythm and its effects, or 
of the artistic temperament and its development, must at once involve 
the consideration of mental factors. 

Perhaps one of the most important of all recent discoveries is that 
of the surprising extent to which the earliest impressions of childhood 
and infancy persist throughout life and profoundly modify the whole 
character and subsequent history of the individual concerned. This 
has been found to be true even although, indeed more especially 
when, these early experiences are wholly forgotten and quite in- 
accessible to consciousness. This discovery lays a fresh responsibility 
upon all parents, but it also gives them greater chances than any 
previous generation has possessed of ensuring their children the best 
possible start in life and the maximum chance of future happiness. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, but enough has been said 
to show how varied and how full of interest are the subjects to which 
modern psychology contributes. But although those who work in the 
above-mentioned fields are recognising how important this contribution 
is, they seldom have either the time or the special training necessary 
to enable them to extract the information they nee1 from technical 
publications. The latter are deficient neither in number nor in 
excellence and we have no intention of competing with them. But 
the hard-worked general practitioner, lawyer, clergyman, employer 
or teacher cannot read and assimilate all the first-hand research work, 
or even all the books, published on the psychological aspects of his 
particular subject. We propose by means of concise and accurate 
summaries of recent work, by periodic surveys of the different fields, and 
by notices and reviews of books to enable him to keepabreast of what is 
being done and to ascertain without difficulty what to read in order to 
obtain moré detailed information. 

We shall pay particular attention to this last point by means of an 
exceptionally comprehensive Literary Section, in which every im- 
portant book of a psychological nature will receive due notice, whether 
published in England or abroad. We shall also notice the more im- 
portant contributions to the leading technical periodicals, so that our 
readers may feel sure that they will not miss hearing about any publica- 
tion which they might profitably read tn ertenso. We believe that this 
feature will be unique among periodicals in the English language, and 
that it would alone suffice to make Psyche indispensable to all 
whose work brings them into contact with psychological thought. 

So far we have said nothing about Psychical Research, but we hope 
that there is no need to assure our readers that this subject will be by 
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no means neglected. We believe, in fact, that the cause of sane investiga- 
tion will be considerably promoted by the changes which we have 
outlined above. We have always emphasised the necessity for a close 
alliance between psychologists and psychical researchers; we have 
insisted that many of the problems encountered by the latter can only 
be resolved by the application of purely psychological methods, and we 
further believe that psychical research can provide the psychologist, 
and especially the abnormal psychologist, with material for study as 
interesting, as illuminating, and as peculiarly his own as any which 
he can hope to find elsewhere. 

We shall continue to press home this point of view upon all con- 
cerned, and we are confident that its general acceptance will be ap- 
preciably accelerated, with the most beneficent results for Psychical 
Research, by the enlargement of our scope and our consequently wider 
appeal. 

[Note.—The price of Psyche will be 5s. net per issue, or post free 
228. per annum. ] 


A SIGN FOR TO-DAY 
By THE Rev. CHARLES DRAYTON THOMAS 


We print below an article by the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas describing certain 
book and newspaper tests recently received by him. Tests of this kind are a 
comparatively recent development in Psychical Research and we believe them 
to be among the most interesting and important phenomena at present under 
investigation. It is clear that their value depends entirely on the reliability of 
the investigator’s records ; it is not only necessary that the reference quoted as 
having been given at the séance should be actually found in the Times of the 
following day, but also that the notes taken at the séance should be unambiguous. 

It should be noted that Mr. Drayton Thomas took the very wise precaution 
of sending a copy of his notes to the Society for Psychical Research on the same 
day as the séance and before the relevant copy of the Times appeared. 

Through the courtesy of the Society we have been able to compare Mr. 
Drayton Thomas’s article with these original notes and can certify that the latter 
are wholly free from ambiguity. We havealso checked the position of a number 
of the references in the Times, and are thus in a position to assure our readers 
that the remarkable correspondences here recorded are not in any way due to 
unconscious distortion of either the séance notes or the Times matter by Mr. 


Thomas. 
[Ep., P.R.Q.] 


“This shall be a sign unto you.” 


against the Scylla of credulity and the Charybdis of unbelief. 

Some who would steer the middle course are much perplexed as 
to the part played by imagination. One may even suppose that Saul 
of Tarsus during a sleepless night following his experience on the 
Damascus road would ask himself whether he might not have been the 
victim of a dizzy brain wearied by glare and heat of noonday travel. 
But he was not left to battle unaided with his questionings ; the record 
tells of three signs given, one by voice and two by vision. These were 
addressed to his intelligence ; should they come to pass he would be 
able to form a firm judgment as to the significance of his experience on 
the road. He was told that in Damascus directions would be given 
for future work; he saw in vision a man named Ananias coming to visit 
him, and this visitor was to restore the lost eyesight. Each of these 
signs was verified within a few hours. Hence Saul concluded that 
unquestionably he had been in touch with the spirit world and later 
experience confirmed the conviction. As a Jew, versed in Scripture, 
he would recollect that in earlier ages God had sought to convince the 
intelligence of his servants by giving them signs upon which to base a 


LT his intercourse with unseen intelligences man has to guard 
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reasoned conviction that they were working out, in co-operation with 
unseen agents, a higher purpose than their own. The story of Peter 
and Cornelius provides similar illustration of what seems to have been 
a recognised method of appeal to man’s reason when calling him to 
special enterprise or new ventures of faith. 

Having given some years to Psychic Research I will endeavour to 
outline one of the many phenomena which seem to fall under the 
classification of “ signs,” inasmuch as they are an appeal to the reason 
and afford a broad basis for considered judgment as to their origin and 
significance. The credulity which accepts without evidence should 
have no place in research, as it certainly should have none in faith or 
religion. It seems more than probable that the comparative failure of 
the Churches to win the ear and confidence of men to-day is, in no 
small measure, owing to the restriction of “Christian evidences ” to 
matters of ancient history and tradition, to the exclusion of present-day 
“signs ” by which men may judge for themselves how willing are 
God’s messengers in realms of existence above ours to co-operate with 
us for the extension of our knowledge concerning their state, for the 
guidance of our activities, and for a further revelation of the ways of 
God with men. 

Having commenced as a Psychic Researcher and progressed to 
conclusions which justify the designation “Spiritualist,” I may be 
permitted to use the language befitting those conclusions ; but the 
evidence here outlined must stand on its own merit and is offered 
for the consideration of those to whom my personal conclusions would 
be of no interest. 

My researches have been principally devoted to the higher type of 
trance intercourse, in which one’s friends in spirit life transmit their 
thoughts, or even speak direct, through the lips of a psychic inter- 
mediary. The incidents recorded are selected from communications 
received through Mrs. Osborne Leonard, about whose earlier phe- 
nomena Sir Oliver Lodge has written in his book Raymond. Her 
powers have matured since then; also one’s friends by regular practice 
are able to make better use of this means of intercourse. My father, 
who passed on in 1903, has spoken through her lips with increasing 
facility during the last three and a half years, in which period we have 
enjoyed seventy conversations of an average duration of two hours, 
and in which we range over many subjects and I learn of his present 
surroundings and occupations. Much of this is, of course, unverifiable, 
but it is a noteworthy characteristic of these talks that I invariably 
receive tests which can be verified afterwards and which prove the 
action of supernormal abilities and frequently also the identity of the 
communicator. Some of these have taken theform of “ book-tests,” a 
phenomenon about which the Society for Psychical Research is shortly 
issuing a detailed account. One illustration may suffice. It should 
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be understood that references are frequently selected without any 
Tegard to their original context. 

On September 3rd, 1920, books contained in a certain drawer were 
being described and I was asked to look at one standing third from the 
left end. From this eleven tests were given. Of these one failed 
entirely, while two wererather indefinite. Finally came the following : 


“ In the middle of page 54 he felt that there was spoken of a 
matter which is subject of great controversy in the Press at the 
present moment. One word especially gives the clue to it. You 
have been reading about it in the last two or three days.” 


This book was Bernhardi’s Germany and the Next War, sixth 
impression, popular edition, published by Edward Arnold, 1914 
Exactly in the middle of this page occur the following words : 


ce 


... when the hour for combat strikes and the decision to 
fight faces him . . .” 


On the morning of this day the papers had announced the probable 
date of the commencement of the threatened coal strike, a subject to 
which much space had been given for some days previously. The 
is “ strikes ” was sufficiently arresting to provide an unmistakable 
clue. 


“A very little lower is a word which he thinks is not given as 
a proper name, and there may bea letter wrong, possibly a letter 
from the next word will need to be added ; this will then make a 
proper name like one concerned in the controversy of which he 
has just spoken, a reference to a well-known name.” 


Almost at the bottom of this page are two words, “horror ” is one, 
and immediately beneath it is “divine.” If the first part of the 
former and the termination of the latter are united they result in the 
name Horne. The Government spokesman in this controversy with 
the miners was Sir R. Horne. Admitting some trifling inaccuracy in 
description, the general result is sufficiently close to require other 
explanation than that of coincidence, and taken in conjunction with 
the other tests from this book clearly indicate that knowledge thereof 
had been obtained. 

Latterly the ability to extract ideas from books has been applied 
to other publications, including newspapers, and I receive assertions 
relating to matter which can be verified by inspection of the next day’s 
issue of the paper from which the tests are selected. The following 
items from my note-books may indicate the general trend of this 
device and afford data upon which an opinion may be formed as to 
its significance. In order that the question of bona fides may be easily 
settled it is my invariable custom to post a copy of these notes to the 
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Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research on my way home from 
Mrs. Leonard’s and to hand another that same evening to a friend. 
Thus there are two people whoare able to guarantee that the tests were 
written out before the next day’s paper appeared. All the following 
were selected from the Times; trance utterances are placed within 
inverted commas and the verifications appended to each in turn. I 
commence with seven given consecutively on May 7th, 1920, at 6.20 
p-m., and include failure with success. 


“In the Times for to-morrow look near the top of column 
two on the front page for reference to a neighbour living very 
close to you. Your father senses that there are two names 
together which would both refer to these neighbours. You will 
understand.” 


Four inches from the top of this column appears “‘ Wood of ‘ Birds- 
grove.’” A few doors from us reside our friends Mr. and Mrs. Bird. 
That there should appear these “two names together,” suggesting a 
bird-frequented wood or grove, and thus closely associating with the 
surname in question, offers an interesting problem as to the nature of 
the activity above alluded to as “sensing.” 


“Nearly half-way down this column is the name of a man at 
your Mission. But it struck your father that this name would 
also apply to someone whom he knew on earth years ago, al- 
though not to do with your family. It reminds him of it.” 


For some years I have been attached to the staff of the Leysian 
Mission, City Road, London, and among our oldest workers is a Mr. 
Mason, formerly resident in the Mission Hostel, and still closely 
identified with our Sunday-school and other activities. Within an 
inch of half-way down that column appears the name “ Mason.” My 
father knewa minister of this name forty years ago, and for some period 
we were on terms of unusual intimacy with members of his family. 


“In column one and about a quarter down is your father’s 
name given in connection with a place he knew very well about 
twenty years ago.” 


Between a quarter and half-way down is the name “ John ” and 
one inch above it is “ Birkdale.” My father’s name was John, and 
“ Birkdale ” is the name of the house he bought when retiring from 
active work and where he resided until his death, 


“ Just underneath and very close is another place he knew. 
He sensed it was in the south of England, direct south, a good 
distance from London. He only lived there a short time; it 
was one of the places of his shortest residence.” 
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One inch below the above was “ Southampton,” and as father had 
lived at two places near that town I supposed this indefinite description 
might be intended to cover that locality. This being much too vague 
for evidence, I inquired at my next interview if hemeant Southampton. 
The reply was given without hesitation: ‘‘ Southampton was not right, 
Newport was what he intended.” I replied that Newport was not 
mentioned in the paper, but on returning home discovered a quarter 
of an inch below “ Birkdale ” the name “‘ Newbury.” May we suppose 
that there was, to clairvoyant vision, sufficient similarity between 
“Newbury ” and “ Newport ” to give rise toa mistake? For there 
followed an explanation of the difficulty of seeing clearly the actual 
words. Passing this as a failure, and taking no note of the subsequent 
introduction of “‘ Newport,” because this had been mentioned at 
previous sittings, there yet remains the assertion that one of my 
father’s briefest residences had been at Newport. This is quite correct, 
as I found by reference to letters and documents dating from before my 
birth. 

“ Lower in the column he saw, or rather sensed, a reference to 
Ramsgate or that locality. But quite close, within an inch of it, 
was the name of some people your mother will remember well as 
having been at Ramsgate. In fact she had a reminder of them 
quite lately from someone she met.” 


These three statements proved correct. At the bottom of the 
column was “ Herne Bay,” which is near Ramsgate and was occasionally 
connected with my father’s work when he had a church at the latter 
place. In the same line and “ within an inch of it ” is seen the name 
“ Joseph,” which suggests the Rev. Joseph Silcox, a friend who after 
leaving Ramsgate presently settled at Herne Bay and died there. My 
mother has frequently met the family since then, and tells me that 
twelve days before this test was given she was hearing about them from 
their minister. 


“ Another Ramsgate name is very close also, but this is a 
name of one still at Ramsgate and in whom your mother would 
be interested.” Here I inquired whether I knew this person. 
The reply came, “ Yes, mother told you about him.” 


On referring to the Times next day there was no doubt as to this 
name, although it had been moved to the top of the second column, 
presumably owing to a few late insertions after these tests were selected. 
This notice is headed ‘‘ Preston ” and is separated by three others from 
the foregoing. A gentleman of this name is still prominent in church 
and temperance work at Ramsgate and was well known to my father. 
My mother had been speaking to me about him exactly three weeks 
previously. It will be noted that the wording of the tests implies 
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knowledge that while the “ Joseph ” family is no longer at Ramsgate, 
Mr. Preston still resides there. 


“ Near the bottom of column one is your Christian name and 
also the name of Thomas quite close.” 


It was so. Three-quarters down column one and within four lines 
of each other appear “Thomas ” and “The Rev. Charles.” The 
general accuracy of position in the above tests deserves notice. 

It will be inquired how much of the above was knowledge pos- 
sessed by Mrs. Leonard ? She was normally aware that we had lived 
at Ramsgate, and that I worked at the Leysian Mission. And during 
previous trances mention had been made of the names Silcox (in con- 
nection with Ramsgate), and Newport (as my mother’s old home), also 
of Fred Bird (as a friend residing near me at Bromley). But even had 
Mrs. Leonard been possessed normally of all these items it is not easy 
to suggest how this could have made possible the above varied asser- 
tions relating to the morrow’s Press and indicating familiarity with 
my father’s earth memories. Six of these are items which Mrs. Leonard 
could not have known normally, and two of them were unknown to me. 

I now pass to a similar series relating to a clergyman, when he 
accompanied me for the first time to Mrs. Leonard, and whose name 
was not mentioned there. He came with me because a few weeks 
earlier I had received messages of a fragmentary character purporting 
to come from his wife, and it seemed possible that in his presence 
something more might be forthcoming. The date was March 16th, 
1920, and the time 2.48 p.m. 


“Near the top of column two, first page of to-morrow’s 
Times, is the Christian name of the lady who comes with this 
gentleman.” 


Four inches from the top of the column was the name “ Anne 
Maria.” My friend told me during our return journey while we were 
discussing these tests that his wife’s name was Annie Maria. Mrs. 
Leonard’s control had more than once remarked upon the difficulty she 
experiences in distinguishing between Ann, Anne and Annie, as they 
sound or seem so much alike to her. I have noticed this difficulty 
with other mediums also. 


“Close to it is this gentleman’sChristian name. Theseare close 
together, possibly within half an inch.” Here I asked my father, 
“ How do you know these names ?_ I do not know them myself! ” 
The control replied, “‘ He did not know them, but this lady went 
with him to look them out. If correct she will go again and 
look out others. It makes a still better test when you do not 
know the names.” 
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Immediately following the above two names was “The Rev. 
Frederick.”” My friend’s name is Frederic (without the “k”). These 
names appeared upon adjoining lines within half an inch as stated. 


“ About one-third down column two is the name of a place at 
which this lady lived and which she liked.” 


Wishing to be in a position to examine these tests next day I asked 
during our return journey what towns would fulfil this assertion. 
The Rev. Frederic named two which would meet the test. One was 
the home of her childhood and the other Cambridge. He included the 
latter because, although his wife had not actually resided there, she 
had frequently stayed on long visits to her uncle, a University Pro- 
fessor, and was greatly attached to the place. One-quarter down this 
column appears “ Cambridge.” 

These three tests so confirmed were accepted by my friend as 
indications that his wife was in touch with us. She had given her 
name and his in an unmistakable way, and named the place which he 
knew to be associated in her mind with most pleasant recollections. 
Many other evidences of her identity were given, both then and at a 
subsequent interview with Mrs. Leonard, but the above may suffice 
for our immediate purpose. They are certainly difficult to explain on 
any supposition other than that of communication from the spirit side 
of life. None of the facts could have been known to Mrs. Leonard, 
who saw my friend for the first time and did not hear his name. 

I now proceed to an incident which still further rules out any 
hypothesis of telepathy from minds on earth. When commencing a 
conversation on March 26th, 1920, I explained to my father that owing 
to absence from home it would be impossible to keep my appointment. . 
for that day fortnight and that I should senda friend. I gave not the 
slightest clue as to who it would be, but had arranged to let a medical 
man have the interview and was hoping that he might get into com- 
munication with his brother. I was not a little surprised therefore 
when my father replied that he would be present and bring my friend’s 
friend, with whom he had already attended one sitting. I understood 
the reference; fifteen months previously I had accompanied this 
doctor to a clairvoyant, and although nothing of interest transpired 
there, my father alluded to the occasion when next I spoke to him at 
Mrs. ‘Leonard’s and said that he had been present and noticed my 
friend’s friend trying unsuccessfully to impress the clairvoyant 
with his thoughts. It would therefore seem that my purpose to send 
this doctor was already known to my father. By no normal means 
could Mrs. Leonard have been aware of it, and the telepathy theory 
can scarcely be invoked to explain what follows. 

April 23rd, 1920, at 3 p.m.—The first set of tests given me on this 
date proved to be for my medical friend from his brother, who had 
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successfully communicated with him through Mrs, Leonard since my 
previous visit. 


“The first set of tests are for your friend from his spirit 
communicator whose name is about half-way down the first 
column of the first page of the Times for to-morrow.” 


Exactly half-way down that column appears the name “ Dyson,” 
which is correct. 


“ Very close to it is your friend’s name or one almost similar.” 


Two and a half inches below “ Dyson ”’ is the name “ St. Andrew’s.” 
Until receiving his comments upon these tests I had been unaware 
that his second name was Andrews. “ Almost similar,” the apostrophe 
makes the difference. 


“A little below, say three-quarters down, is the name of a 
place which they have visited together and much enjoyed.” 


Dr. Dyson on inspecting the paper found in this spot a mention of 
Filey, a place where he and his brother had frequently spent holidays 
together. 


** A little above is the name of a mutual friend of theirs.” 


He writes that almost immediately above the previous names 
appear “ Jones ” and “ Davies,” and that either of these might be the 
mutual friend. 


“Near the top of column one is the name of a great friend 
who has passed on and is with the spirit young man ” (i.e., the 
doctor’s brother who had communicated at the previous sitting). 


His letter continues: “The first notice at the top of column one 
contains the name ‘ Jack.’ This must be Jack Nancarrow, he is 
absolutely the only great friend now passed over that I have. More- 
over, in all the first half of column one there is no other name or sur- 
name whatever of any friend of mine.” 

Of all the above information I knew nothing save the friendship 
with Nancarrow and the name Dyson. Clearly, therefore, there had 
been no reading of my mind. Nor is it easy to see how, even had these 
facts been known to me, mind-reading could account for such piecing 
together and accurate selection from the Times as forms the peculiar 
feature of these tests. The information given for my two friends was 
as surprising to them as it was unexpected to me. It may be said of 
these newspaper-tests, as of the book-tests which preceded them, that 
they were introduced by intelligence other than our own and neither 
asked for nor anticipated by us. This type of “sign ” reveals that 
complete remembrance of family and other names which we should 
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expect our friends to retain, but which the limitations of ordinary 
trance mediumship afford them but little opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing. They seem to me to overthrow the suggestion sometimes put 
orward of telepathy from the sitter’s mind. Stretch that hypothesis 
as wemay, itcan hardly account for the selection and bringing together 
of old memories and the morrow’s Press; nor does it explain the 
precise locating of names, and the assertion of connections between 
these and events unknown to the sitter ; as when I was told that my 
mother had been recently reminded of the “ Joseph ” family. 

Having previously shown that these tests are given at the time 
stated and copies handed to others before the next day’s paper is 
issued, it remains to notice the inevitable suggestion that the facts can 
be explained by coincidence. Within nine months I received 150 tests 
suchas the above; the failures were 25, and another 25 were insufficiently 
definite to be counted as quite successful. Who will take the trouble 
to compare the above tests with issues of the Times other than the days 
for which the tests were given ? Such an experiment will be the best 
demonstration that coincidence has little or nothing to do with the 
above results. It is of course obvious that such names as Charles and 
John are almost assured of frequent mention in columns relating to 
births, marriages and deaths ; coincidence is therefore likely unless 
their position is insisted on. But coincidence is rendered increasingly 
improbable when the test connects therewith a second and third item 
for fulfilment. Upon the theory of probabilities the occurrence of 
three or four stated names within an inch or so of each other ina 
designated part of a particular column is of likelihood so remote as to 
be almost negligible. Should this sort of grouping be verified time 
after time we become assured of something other than coincidence. 
Such groupings are repeatedly given correctly. One word respecting 
the apparently trivial nature of these items: Professor L. P. Jacks 
remarked in his paper, “The Theory of Survival in the Light of its 
Context ” (see Hibbert Journal for July, 1917, p. 615), that there is 
required “ evidence in detail, of which the most trivial may be the 
most important.” 

I have been asked if newspaper tests are an instance of foreseeing. 
It is not regarded as such by the intelligences who devise these tests. 
They say that having developed the adequate ability, they select words 
and topics which serve their immediate purpose and bring the in- 
formation for transmission through the usual avenues of mediumsbip, 
and that their tests are always liable to failure through changes made 
at the editorial office subsequent to their scrutiny of the preparations 
for the morrow’s Press. 

What place do these “ signs ” take in the widespread endeavour of 
risen humanity to bring to our realisation the facts of continued 
existence beyond death, and our friends’ knowledge of our doings ? 
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They are but one new device added to many previous endeavours to 
attract the attention of the thoughtful. Friends learn to assure their 
loved ones that they have not merely survived the transition men term 
death, but that they are rejoicing in new-found powers and widening 
opportunities of joy and service ; students and teachers there seek to 
give to students and teachers still on earth, whose difficulties and needs 
they fully realise, such new facts and proofs as may serve both personal 
assurance and public instruction. It may well be that most who pass 
from earth are but little concerned with the possibilities of communi- 
cating with it, that they press onward to explore, to learn and to 
experience, or to undergo remedial discipline. But even as some of us 
are strongly drawn towards the study of intercommunication between 
earth and spirit life, so some in spirit life would seem to be drawn to 
the study of communication with earth, and, aware of the tremendous 
possibilities, intellectual, moral and religious, which a widespread 
conviction of the reality of life beyond death would bring, they accept 
this study as a mission. Many of them, like my father, were men of 
vital godliness and strong religious conviction who knew little about 
psychic studies, but based their assurance of life beyond upon the 
“ signs ” given ages back and recorded in Scripture, of which our Lord’s 
return from death’s other side was the supreme example. These will 
be among the first to realise that new generations need new “ signs ” ; 
that textual criticism and Christian evidences leave the multitudes cold 
because the happenings were long ago and have been subject of much 
dispute among scholars. In the Churches there are many who know 
by interior conviction, a sort of “instinct of immortality ” which is 
among the most real facts of life to those who have it, that they cannot 
die, but will pass onward to greater life from their dying body. Yet 
this conviction being subjective does not lend itself to demonstration 
demanded by the intellect of others. The state of the world and the 
decline of the Churches alike proclaim the absence of something needed 
by the age. It has seemed to many that the strongest evidence for 
the reality of man’s spiritual nature and the value of the Christian 
revelation lay in the moral miracles of conversion from evil living to 
noble and self-sacrificmg service. St. Paul knew the value of this 
evidence, and yet he it was who wrote that to the “signs and wonders ” 
wrought so freely throughout his ministry were attributable under 
God his marked success in winning the Gentiles to obedience. (See 
Rom. xv. 18-19, m Cor. xii. 12. So also the writer of Heb. ii. 4.) 
Hence it is somewhat astonishing to hear Christian teachers conclude 
their condemnations of Spiritualism by telling their hearers that all we 
need is the faith of which St. Paul was so shining an example! Paul 
had received his “ signs ” and knew their value to faith, and he re- 
joiced that those among whom he ministered should be granted 


signs ” likewise. 
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Of a time long past we read, “ The word of the Lord was precious 
(rare) in those days ”; this deficiency was partly met by the psychic 
and spiritual activities of Samuel the Seer. In our day also an iden- 
tical need is being met by “ signs ” wrought in various ways and calling 
for reverent investigation in order that their significance may be 
clearly seen by the intellect and permitted to work their due result in 
our lives—personal, social, national and international. The spiritualis- 
ing of daily life has been proved by multitudes to be a sure cure for 
various ills of mind and conduct. Is not the time ripe for an extension 
of this remedy to wider areas of need ? Lowell’s lines on “ The Present 
Crisis ” are perennially true : 


“* New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
. Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” 


THE DISCOVERIES AT GLASTONBURY 


By Frepx. Brich Bonp 


were discovered and their greater part laid bare. Some incredulity 

was not unnaturally displayed at the time by antiquaries of the 
school of Sir Wm. St. John Hope, who had in 1904 decided finally against 
the theory of any possible extension of the Abbey buildings to the east of 
the standing fragments of the retro-quire. His view, based as it was 
upon excavations specially made by him on behalf of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, held the field in the opinion of most of those 
who had studied the subject. 

The principal alternative view was that of Professor Willis, who, in 
his published plan, suggested a centrally-placed chapel in a row of five 
at the extreme east, and he gave this a hypothetical extension of 
about 12 feet. In so doing he was probably influenced by a state- 
ment of Hearne’s which would place this chapel at the east end of the 
quire. 

There was another old document bearing upon the total length of 
the Abbey which had been duly consulted by Willis and others, but, 
owing to an apparent absurdity in it, this document had been set aside, 
and its real implication unnoticed. This was the transcript of a report 
made to Queen Elizabeth by the Commissioner whom she had sent to 
Glastonbury to give an account of the buildings there. The Com- 
missioner, in tabling a series of lengths making up the total of the 
whole church, began thus: “The Chapter-house, 90 feet long.” 

At the close of the year 1908, when the greater part of the Edgar 
Chapel had been laid bare, it became necessary for the writer to frame 
his annual report for publication in the Proceedings of the Somerset 
Archeological Society. Only 72 feet out of the Commissioner’s 90 
were visible, and the foundations were apparently complete. 

But the discovery of so large a chapel made it possible to offer to 
the public a new suggestion, namely that the Commissioner had really 
seen a building standing at this point, 90 feet in length, and that 
he had miscalled this ‘‘ the Chapter-house ” in ignorance of its real 
nature. 

Now this suggestion had arisen solely as a result of communications 
received in automatic writings obtained in 1907, six months or more 
before the discovery of the chapel. The source could scarcely have 


L was in 1908 that the foundations of the Chapel of King Edgar 
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been stated in the pages of an archsological report. The writer had to 
base his assumption of a further extension still to be found beyond the 
72 feet upon the inherent merits of his new interpretation of the 
Commissioner’s words. The public were first apprised of the story of 
the automatic writings some nine years later, when in 1918 he gave it 
in full in the “ Gate of Remembrance.” 

The suggestion of a 90-feet Edgar Chapel can be explained as a 
product of the working of the intuitive mind of the automatist, Mr. 
John Alleyne, aided perhaps by some degree of telepathy from the 
mind of the writer who sat with him. It may easily be classed as one 
of those conclusions which would tend to form themselves inarticulately 
in the mind after the weighing of all the evidence derived from the 
study of available data of knowledge. These conclusions would not 
normally emerge in a clear form on account of the contradictory nature 
of that evidence, comprising as it did all the conflicting opinions of 
antiquaries, much hearsay tradition, and very little tangible fact. 

So far, then, as this particular statement in the script is concerned, 
it would seem unnecessary to put forward the hypothesis of a “ greater 
memory,” or a knowledge beyond that which the writer and his friend 
might normally command, and which they might conceivably arrive 
at by deductive process. Many impressions of a nature similar to this 
arise in the mind from a subconscious source, but never succeed in 
finding expression and perish still-born. Others remain in a stage of 
vague intuition and do not take on any concrete body of thought. 
There is, however, latent in all of us a power of mental alchemy that 
can collate facts and impressions and can distil from them essential 
conclusions, even as a chemist, by the relative proportioning of the 
ingredients placed in his retort, can procure the reaction he desires — 
a reaction whose nature is determined by the minute accuracy of his 
quantities. In the case of the Edgar Chapel, the writer, even before the 
coming of the script, had inclined intuitively to the theory of Willis, 
which favoured a 12-feet Chapel of King Edgar at the extreme 
east of the church. The writing gave substance and detail to this 
subconscious tendency. It must be affirmed, then, that in regard to 
the statement in question the action of the subconscious mind was an 
important factor in the evolution of the script. We now proceed to 
another order of communication. 


THE PoLyGoNaL APSE AND THE 72 Freer CHAPEL 


The Chapel, as excavated in 1908, was perfect in form, having an 
eastward termination consisting of a solid wall and “return ” but- 
treases attached on the eastern face. Beyond this, we were confronted 
by a high bank of clay, in which no mark appeared to indicate a further 
prolongation of the building. I have no hesitation in saying that any 
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antiquary who might have excavated this Chapel in the ordinary way 
would have ceased work at this point, well satisfied with the fulfilment 
of his quest, save only that the length of the Chapel did not tally 
with the 90 feet spoken of by the Commissioner as being the length 
of the “ Chapter-house.” And I am not sure that this record would 
have had any weight, as all the Commissioner’s measures are excessive. 
But the script had mentioned “ walls at an angle,” and these had not 
appeared. These walls were apparently to be looked for further east, 
and the emphasis laid upon them undoubtedly strengthened in my 
mind the impression—nay, conviction—that some special importance 
was to be attached to their discovery. Now the veridical nature of 
the script had been proved not only by the revelation of so large a 
building as we had already found, but by the extraordinary coincidence 
of its measure of length—71 feet 6 inches—with that stated in 
one of the scripts received on February 19th, 1908 (months before the 
beginning of excavation), in which it was said that the length of the 
‘chamber ” was 70 feet in four bays. And again on June 16th, 
in a communication signed “‘ Beere. Abbas,” we read: ‘‘ We laid down 
seventy and two, but they builded longer.” 

I was so much impressed by these coincidences that I decided to 
secure the publication, in advance of further discovery, of a plan that 
should exhibit the longer building with its ‘‘ walls at an angle,” and I 
accordingly showed this in the form of a polygonal apse, and the plan 
was published, not only in the Proceedings of the Somerset Arch#o- 
logical Society for 1908, but also in the Christmas number of the 
Treasury for that year. 

Now the point to be noted is this, that there were no records either 
in document or tradition available to us which could even remotely have 
suggested a preliminary length of 72 feet, or a chapel of four 
bays. And the only conceivable source of an impression of “‘ walls at 
an angle ’—the meaning of which was not explained in the script— 
would be Phelps’s outline of a former “lady-chapel ” behind the 
quire, which shows a circular apse. An acute reasoner might surmise 
that a circular form would be impossible in a medisval building, and 
it is just possible that he might make a guess that Phelps recorded the 
tradition of an apse, but had to put it in conjecturally and without 
architectural knowledge. But the idea had not penetrated the minds 
of any modernantiquary, and was most unlikely to find a lodgment in 
ours. We may allow that the subtle alchemy of the mind might 
retain some such impression in its subconscious depths. But what 
shall we say of the suggestion of a 72-feet length for Beere’s 
chapel ? Here we seem right outside the scope of any possible personal 
impressions, and unless we are content with the utterly improbable 
idea of chance coincidence, we must frame some psychological theory 
to cover it. 
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Tue “ GreateR Memory ” 


I have launched the theory of a “‘ greater memory ” tentatively as 
a guide and suggestion to readers of the “ Gate of Remembrance.” It 
is a theory which needs a great deal of filling out ; a skeleton suggestion 
which has to be clothed. It will be far easier to some minds to accept 
at once the belief that the originator of the plan, Abbot Richard Bere, 
has himself been with us in spirit and has directed us in the search. 
There is an appealing simplicity and directness about the view that 
is not without its attraction. But it does not explain many other 
features in the script, and such a view is in many ways inadequate and 
merely covers difficulties instead of meeting them. It depends, in 
fact, upon innumerable assumptions, and would leave us the bene- 
ficiaries of a chance phenomenon. 

Far removed from the “spiritualist ” view is that of a great 
reservoir of all knowledge past and present, subsisting always in some 
sphere of supra-conscious life and thought, and capable of being drawn 
upon by human thought when in rare instances it becomes attuned 
and responsive. This sphere of knowledge is cosmic in its scope and 
eternal in its duration. It is the abode of the “ Gnosis ” or Divine 
gift of spiritual intelligence. In another aspect it is the repository of 
human memories. 

But to attribute such writings as we received, with all their wealth 
of detail having the mark of personal memory and individual ex- 
perience, to a seemingly impersonal source, is manifestly unsatisfying, 
conveying on the one hand a sense of coldness well-nigh intolerable, 
and on the other leaving unexplained that living sense of personality 
which so markedly pervades the writings. 

Most repulsive is the idea of a sort of soulless gramophone record 
with which we, as it were, automatically come into touch by the action 
of sustained thinking and study of a particular subject. Vibrations 
of wtheric or mental substance may explain a good deal of the 
mechanism of such communications, but what we are seeking is the 
vital element, the motive agency, and this is not apparent in any 
doctrine of vibratory responses. 

Yet other views are possible. There is that of the “ Genius loci ” 
—the presence of a spiritual entity peculiar to the place: an entity 
built in this case of the thoughts, schemes, and aspirations of innumer- 
able individuals focussed and concentrated about the group of religious 
ideals developed through long ages on this sacred spot. The script 
itself is in places strongly impregnated with a notion nearly akin to 
this. And it is from the internal evidence of the script itself that we 
may hope to glean impressions of its probable source. 

We want a theory which will cover all the facts. Psychical 
phenomena have been studied under various heads, but, however 
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diverse, we must believe them all to be correlated under some psycho- 
physical law, the nature of which we cannot yet divine. The Glaston- 
bury scripts abound in suggestions of such a law. They exhibit a 
tendency to synthesis of operation in various modes between the Seen 
and the Unseen, and tend to a showing of the ultimate centralisation of 
all phenomena of Mind in one unique and yet infinitely differentiated 
Intelligence. 

The scripts give us a comprehensive story of the old Abbey and its 
various builders. This is put into the mouths of many persons, and is 
couched in language more or less consonant with the medisval setting 
of the theme. Sometimes these persons claim to speak for themselves. 
At other times they are spoken for. Sometimes it is “ Johannes 
would say,” or “ Aufwold the Saxon hath tried, but he knows not 
the tongue”; and again we get that interesting review of the parts 
played by the various actors (see p. 93, “ Gate of Remembrance ”), in 
which we are told by those who sign themselves “The Watchers ”’ that 
those who were in the Abbey in olden times are passed and gone to 
other fields, and that “they remember not, save when the love of 
Johannes compels their mind to some memory before forgotten. 
Then through his soul do they dimly speak, and Johannes, who under- 
stands not, is the link that binds you to them.” 

Through all the story we seem to see the guiding hand of a directive 
Intelligence setting the parts and giving the cues for the entrance of 
the several personalities, or interpreting their mind for us. This 
directive Intelligence is one in aim, and yet a multitude innumerable— 
“The Watchers,” “The Company,” “The Controllers ” are some of 
the titles chosen for their identification. They speak with corporate 
voice. Yet they proclaim themselves in very truth individuals, each 
with his own bent and his own idiosyncrasies. They say that Person- 
ality, in the sense of character in the ethereal sphere which is their 
dwelling-place, is stronger and more marked than here. Difficulties 
of communication may make it appear feeble or attenuated, but the 
individual character is more perfectly developed and realised there 
than we on our side can conceive. There is a very beautiful passage 
in one of the later unpublished scripts which I would quote here. It 
reconciles the fancied opposition between the “ personal ” and “ cos- 
mic ” views of the writings and shows each to be but a partial expres- 
sion of a single truth ; the whole satisfying equally the heart and the 
intellect. “The Watchers ” say as follows : 


“Ts it not clear and patent to you now that there is a great Cloud of 
Witnesses who dwell beyond your ken and yet in your midst, as raindrops in 
in all-pervading ocean of Spirit: not absorbed in Nirvana as the Esoterics 
assert nor lost to a sense of personality and individuality, but actual individual 
drops, each surrounded if we may so express it, by his envelope of Added 
Experience,—the experience gained in this earth-life;—a many-coloured 
rainbow covering of all that we as individuals have known and undergone. 
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Though a great multitude, still we are one in the great ocean of the «ther, 
foregathering and condensing in the atmosphere and envelope of the world 
we have left behind, as consistent and rational Personalities, each following 
his own courses and his own bent and yet able by reason of our attenuation 
to enter with you into a common knowledge and appreciation of that vast 
storehouse of Experience which through long zons has accumulated ;—that 
great Book of Life that is the scroll of the Finite and Material, and which is 
endless and eternal by reason of its inspiration and sustaining Principle, the 
inward soul and spirit of God’s own Essence from which we have woven our 
garment and which we by the nature of that garment may glorify or disgrace. 
For, in brief, this reservoir of all knowledge past and present is vibrant and 
pulsating with a hundred billion lives in the «xtheric sphere, and is yet by 
affinity united with yourselves upon the earth.” 

It is a remarkable synthesis of views hitherto considered to be 
divergent. The orthodox Churchman may see in it a new and more 
vivid exposition of his belief in the Communion of Saints: the spirit- 
ualist will embrace the hope it holds out of making this communion a 
human and satisfying one, giving the warmth of a genuine survival of 
personality and an assurance of the continued interest of the departed 
in the dwellers upon earth. The seeker for knowledge will note the 
promise of the perpetuation of all the achievements of the human mind 
in the great record of the past, and its availability to Man embodied as 
well as disembodied : and the esoterist will welcome the more adequate 
and genuine interpretation of Nirvana not as absorption into the un- 
differentiated Essence of the Deity, but as Union in the Divine Life 
with all the fruits of differentiation accruing to the individual through 
his experience in Matter. 

The path to the fuller communion between the embodied and the 
disembodied is emphatically stated to be an inward one and to be 
discovered only by the awakening of the higher faculties of the soul. 
To this end the intuitive principle of consciousness must ally itself 
with the intellect and must vitalise the intellect by imparting to it a 
new function. Phenomenal spiritualism is admitted as a fact, but a 
fact of no spiritual significance. There are human intelligences 
earthbound by reason of their continuing attraction to mundane 
interests. There are others held in like bondage through sudden or 
premature death of the body. With these we are able for a while to 
commune after a fashion, but the link is one of earth-affections and is 
normally bound to fade out as the soul relinquishes its earth-affinities. 
Such a communion they give us to understand is not the true congress 
of souls. This is of a permanent order and subsists wherever sympathy 
of thought and feelings may be present. Consequently any well- 
formulated and persevering effort towards the acquisition of a higher 
degree of knowledge on the part of men is infallibly bound to find a 
sympathetic response from the region of “‘ The Watchers, ” and the 
thinker will feel the stimulus of an unseen reinforcement of his thought. 
The more earnest and disinterested the impulse actuating the thinker, 
the readier and fuller will be the response. 
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“* We in very truth,” they say, ‘‘ speak as spirit to spirit, and only in so far 
as your spirit is attuned to an unselfish desire for knowledge to be applied to 
good ends. And even thus, we penetrating in, it is carried of yourselves by 
channels which, though tried and beaten paths to us, are yet unknown, or 
at least unappreciated by, the limitations of your human consciousness. We, 
by these tried and unknown paths, can only convey to you that germ of the 
subliminal knowledge from which, in God’s good time, the great Tree of 
Comprehension shall arise, piercing the empyrean with its myriad branches, 
and absorbing in every pore that conscieusness of spiritual immanence 
which shall in course of time culminatein Existence in Two Spheres—even as 
the tree on which we hang the allegory exists by virtue of its green and sun- 
kissed raiment in contrast with its dark and devious roots hidden beneath the 
dark soil of Matter.” 

To this script is appended a remarkable subscript or signature. It 
is as follows : 

“We who are known to you in the councils of the Watchers in the radiant 
sphere of liberated human Memory and Spirit thus write in the responsive 
vibrations of your own awakened Spirit.” 


Here we have a sufficiently clear intimation that the vehicle which 
is being employed by these Intelligencies is not primarily the hand, or 
even the brain, of the automatist. It is that larger supraliminal part 
of us that is stimulated, though unknown, it may be, to our waking 
personalities, and is made to move in unison with the thought and 
emotional impulse of those spiritual personalities who seek to impress 
us. 

And such success as we may obtain in this quest is due to the 
discipline of a dominant motive which is sufficiently removed from the 
narrower personal sort to engage the sympathies of the greater self and 
ensure his co-operation. If this is so, the whole matter is lifted away 
from the ordinary arena of phenomenal spiritualism, and the auto- 
matism becomes a supraliminal act of the writer, aided by sympathetic 
action from a yet greater entity that is the Genius of the place—a 
spirit builded of a myriad immortal memories and vital with the force 
of a vast union of individual will and intelligence. 

Alas that our human limitations render this communion so difficult 
and precarious! Not only is it a task of great difficulty to put into 
human language the truth concerning those higher states to which our 
spirital evolution ever points, but the material consciousness has not 
yet developed that degree of responsiveness which alone can ensure the 
reception of the whispers of the spirit. Here is a passage, culled from 
a script of December 15th, 1919, which enlightens us as to the nature of 
the conditions under which alone communication of a truly spiritual 
nature is possible. They say : 

“The impossible task which at present confronts us is to convey to you our 
meaning in the absence, as yet, of any common platform of consciousness upon 

which we may meet to discuss these matters so patent to ourselves and 80 


remote from your thought. You can at present only associate with us under 
conditions representing an arrested consciousness of your own physical 
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environment: that is to say, we can only converse with you when you are in 
a state of Dream, Trance, or Meditation; and that which we are able to 
convey when you are in such states, we, by an effort of will, impel in spirit 
ee Des material consciousness by that Fourth Channel! of which we 
8 


“Hence, at present, anything like complete correspondence is exceedingly 
difficult, and naturally so. Yet, as we have said, there is now an increasing 
development of the human intellect in a spiritual direction which—(and we 
would lay especial emphasis upon this statement)—is rapidly clearing the 
way for the coming of that higher and more spiritual mode of consciousness 
which will be the lever that is destined to lift the earth itself to the spiritual 
sphere.” 

It is “The Watchers ” who speak, and we must distinguish them from 
those who represent the “ Genius Loci ” of Glastonbury, where the 
Abbey and its memories are the subject of the writings. 

There is an “ wonial ” life of Glastonbury, and it is imbued with the 
ideals for which the builders strove, and which they have not yet 
succeeded in expressing in their perfection. This is “The Company,” 
and it is a vast timeless organisation of souls sympathetic to these 
ideals : 

“Those who would tell you of the glory of our house all strive together, 
Saxon, Norman, and Native, so which wold ye have—Norman base or later 
abbey ?” 

And Johannes Bryant, a soul earth-bound by reason of his love for his 
House, enmeshed in the garment of earth-memories, was able for that 
reason to be their ready spokesman. Their own memories, attenuated 
and sublimed, could not otherwise impress themselves upon our 
coarser mental fibre. 

“The Company ” would see the ancient glories of Glastonbury 
revived ; but beyondand above these interests are ‘The Watchers,” 
whose outlook comprehends the ordering of that greater structure of 
human society of which the architecture of a church is a humble 
symbol. Their vision sweeps the future, and they try to depict for us 
the promise of a new and better ordering of society in which Man will 
at last definitely set his foot on the ascending path towards a goal of 
transcendent promise and beauty and the way will be prepared for 
the birth of the Divine Being in the body of the Race. 

They speak words of encouragement and of hope to those engaged 
in the great conflict with Matter and its powers, saying that even now 
we are seeing the dawn of a new era in which the scourge of war as a 
destructive agent is no longer necessary, but that civilisation, imperfect 
and full of blemishes as it is, is now adjudged worthy of preservation, 
and will from now henceforth be led upon the upward path. Much 


1 They speak of Seven “‘ Dimensions.” In three of these we live, and they 
in the other four. Of these, three are superior, and inaccessible to mortals. 
The fourth alone is directly linked with the physical world, and becomes a channel 
of communication. 
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pruning and grafting in of new stocks will be needed, and the process 
will be fraught with pain and struggle. But the issue is sure. ‘‘ So 
in place of the horrors of war will ensue the pains of reconstruction.” 
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Chapel as indicated in the “Gate of Remembrance.” 
(shaded) Chapel as discovered. 
“Cloister ” adjoining transept D on west. 
North transept (called in script “ aisle of transept ’’). 
Nave (north aisle) of Abbey Church. 
N.B.—Walls of D and E are now no longer standing. 


HOOD 


DISCOVERY OF THE CHAPEL OF THE LORETTO 


The full account of this important addition to the discoveries made © 
at Glastonbury through the automatic script must be reserved for a 
future contribution, inasmuch as the work is still incomplete owing to 
lack of means and to restrictions imposed by the Trustees of the 
Abbey. Until a tree now growing over the east end of the foundations 
is removed, or its roots taken away, the full proportions of the Chapel 
cannot be demonstrated, nor can the site be laid out and properly 
levelled. 

Several circumstances combine to render this discovery even more 
striking to the mind of the student of these matters than that of Bere’s 
Chapel of King Edgar. In the first place, the documentary evidence 
was so slight that those antiquaries who had debated, and held theories 
about, the situation of the Edgar Chapel, had not even attempted to 
speculate as to the actual position of this one. Practically there was 
nothing to go upon except Leland’s brief record, and this ran as follows : 


“ Bere, cumming from his Embassadrie out of Italie made a 
Chapelle of our Lady de Loretta joining to the north side of 
the body of the Chu 
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In the second place, the script which gave the clue to the dimen- 
sions and position of the chapel foundations, seemed in direst 
contradiction to this single authentic record, for it stated that the 
chapel was distant no less than 314 feet from the nave. I would lay 
stress upon this fact as the whole subconscious trend of thought 
would rest naturally upon the impression most obviously derived 
from Leland’s record and this would create the image of a building 
actually attached to the wall of thenave, or else within the north aisle 
or between the pillars of the north arcade. 

In the third place, I had in this instance made a full publication of 
the script with all its details, early in 1918, and it was not until the 
late summer of the year following that the first sod was turned. Thus 
the priority of the script is more obvious, and more likely to carry 
conviction on that account. 

What adds greatly to the interest of the discovery is the fact that, 
whilst the script is proved absolutely veridical in respect of the details 
it gave of the dimensions and locality of the Chapel, it was capable of 
an alternative interpretation on three heads, and the interpretation 
which I placed upon it was in all these three instances the wrong one. 
This again removes the communication from the sphere of subconscious 
mentality. It accentuates its entire independence. The ideas it 
suggests, now found to be fact, are therefore in contrast to any notion 
which could have been derived either from documentary evidence or 
from the subconscious working of the mind of the writer. 

The following are the three points. The script said : 


1. The side of it was distant from the navis thirty-one and a half feet. 

2. And from the aisle of the transept he was fulle tenn feet, with a covered 
way unto, and four steppes up into ye aisle aforesaid. 

3. Ye Chapell was full forty feet (long) and in width twenty. 


Readers of the “‘ Gate of Remembrance ” will recall the conjectural 
plan which I drew (see p. 152) in interpretation of what I conceived to 
be the meaning of these particulars. This plan shows a Chapel having 
a length of 40 and a breadth of 20 feet in internal measure. 
Consequently the overall measure of the Chapel is shown much in excess 
of this. Again, my plan shows a clear distance of 31} feet 
between the Chapel and the nave walls. Lastly I showed a narrow 
“covered way ” 10 feet in length projecting westward as a link 
between the Chapel and the aisle like “ cloister ” lying alongside the 
transept. But the fact is that the dimensions of the Loretto Chapel 
indicate an approximate 40 by 20 feet externally, that the 10-foot 
“covered way ” does not project westward, but overruns the north 
end of the cloister, and thus enters direct into the transept at its eastern 
extremity. Further, the distance of 313 feet between the Chapel and 
the nave is the distance as measured from the interior of the nave aisle 
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wall, to the face of the Chapel and not the clear distance. This accords 
with the wording of the scrépt. 

There is but little left of the foundations, and what there is, is the 
rough stonework, and not the architectural dressings. It was the 
constant practice of tenants of the Abbey to root out any freestone 
discovered in the ground, and to use or sell this as building material. 
This happened in almost every part. Generally speaking, the archi- 
tectural fragments remaining occur either as small pieces in the clay 
trenches, where they have been thrown in with the dust of mortar, to 
fill up cavities produced by the removal of the foundations, or else 
we find them in small heaps at a little distance from the spot, round 
about the places where the sheds and bankers of the stone-sawyers 
were. In the case of the Loretto Chapel, I anticipate the discovery of 
architectural fragments on the north side, where the ground originally 
was deepest and much had to be thrown in. We may have to go 
another 10 feet in this direction before we find any substantial accum- 
ulation of them. But even a small “find ” will help us to solve the 
problem of the style of the Chapel, and should the script prove veridical 
in its claim that the detail was Italian we shall have an indigestible 
meal for the sceptics. For there are no examples extant of a complete 
building of the date (circa 1504) in England in the Italian style. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS 
By C. Vincent Patrick anp W. Wuate.y Smiru. 
I.—Inrro puctory 
(W. Waate.y SmrTH) 


PIRIT photographs have long been a source of controversy and 
discussion, and signs are not lacking that public interest in 
them is at least as keen as ever. A Society for the Study of 

Supernormal Pictures has, for example, been formed recently, and it is 
by no means uncommon to meet people who owe much of their belief 
in Spiritualism to the results they have obtained through photographic 
mediums. This considerable public interest would alone suffice to 
make the subject important, but, apart from this, it is clear that if all— 
or even a fraction—of what is claimed be true the phenomenon must 
be of unique value from the point of view of strictly scientific research. 

Photographic phenomena differ from practically all others studied 
by psychical researchers in being, so to speak, permanently objective. 
If one could be sure that the results obtained were not due to trickery 
one would be in a far better position as regards the problems of their 
origin and so forth than one is in the case of other types of “ physical” 
phenomena. One could collect spirit photographs, compare them with 
one another, correlate their differences with the varying conditions of 
their production, and generally study them at leisure—a procedure 
which is not possible with table-levitations, materialisations, or direct- 
voice phenomena.’ The photographic plate would, in fact, be the most 
powerful of all weapons of research if only we could eliminate all 
possibility of fraud. This is, as usual, the crux of the whole matter, 
and, as my collaboratorand I hope to show, it is not nearly so easy to 
do as might appear at first sight. 

Spiritualists commonly assert that photographic phenomena are 
easier to control than any others, and this is in a sense true. They 
would be easy to control IF one were allowed to take the necessary 
precautions. But one is not, and under the conditions which actually 
prevail at photographic séances the procedure lends itself to fraud more 
readily, and in more diverse ways, than any other form of mediumistic 
activity. Photography is a comparatively complicated process, and 

1 IT am assuming, for the purposes of comparison, that these later phe- 
nomena actually occur—a point on which I am doubtful. 
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at every stage there is opportunity for the astute trickster to produce 
the effect he desires. Part of the proceedings, moreover, must take 
place in a light which is inimical to accurate observation, and it should 
not be forgotten that, as a rule, the “ sitter ” is immobilised and placed 
hors de combat, so to speak, for an appreciable period while his photo- 
graph is being taken. (The significance of this will appear later.) 

The various fraudulent methods which are or may be used and the 
question of the reliance which should be placed on the statements of 
those who believe that they have watched the proceedings so carefully 
as to exclude the possibility of fraud will be discussed at length later 
in this paper. I may as well say at once, however, that I see no 
reason for believing that any spirit photographs are, or have ever been, 
due to any cause other than fraud.’ 

But before discussing the various considerations which appear to 
justify this view I should like to make it clear that I, personally, am 
very willing to be convinced if and when adequate evidence is forth- 
coming. The question of what kind of evidence should be considered 
adequate is one which will be easier to answer after the various possi- 
bilities of fraud which must be eliminated have been pointed out. So 
far as I myself am concerned, I am prepared, further, to admit that 
photographic phenomena appear to me to be less improbable on general 
@ priori grounds than many other alleged events of supposedly super- 
normal origin. We know that the camera can detect, or rather that 
the photographic plate is sensitive to, ether waves which produce no 
effect on the retina of the human eye, and it seems, on the whole, less 
improbable that “spirits,” if they exist, should produce subtle and 
relatively minor etheric disturbances of this kind than that they 
should be responsible for the movements of gross material objects in 
the way which is often claimed for them. 

I maintain this merely to guard, so far as may be possible, against 
the accusations of prejudice which will doubtless be brought forward 
by some readers. A priori considerations of this kind have their 
legitimate place, but it is on the relevant facts that our final decision 
must be based. Onall the relevant facts. This is the important point. 
It may bea “ fact ” that some great wise and eminent man states that 
he took such and such precautions, “never let the plates (or slides) 
out of his sight,” and so forth, but it is necessary to take into account, 
along with such statements as this, other facts about the psychology 
of deception, the reliability of witnesses, the potentialities of fraudulent 
methods and soforth which are usually ignored by enthusiastic devotees 
of the subject. 


2 I exclude, of course, the very rare instances when photographs of ap- 
parently supernormal origin have been obtained by amateurs of unimpeachable 
integrity. I have yet to meet with a convincing case of this kind. 
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One does not wish to be too dogmatic, there may be such things as 
bona fide spirit photographs, and when satisfactory evidence is forth- 
coming one will be very pleased indeed to make the amende honorable 
and acknowledge one’s fault. 

But in view of the many methods of trickery which are available 
and the known incapacity of untrained observers to detect fraud the 
evidence at present available seems scarcely worthy of serious con- 
sideration, 


II.—HistToricat 
(C. Vincent Patrick) 


During the last half-century—that is, practically since the introduc- 
tion of the photographic plate—various abnormalities have been 
reported in developed photographs. Some of these have appeared to 
reputable observers to be incapable of natural explanation, and have 
been eagerly seized upon by spiritualists as proof of survival after 
death—the sensitive emulsion being supposed to have recorded the 
presence of spirits, otherwise invisible. It is evident that a permanent 
photographic record, if its genuineness can be established, would stand 
almost alone as evidence of the presence of the spirit-forms described 
by clairvoyants. 

Various types of such photographic abnormalities must be dis- 
tinguished : 

1. “ Thought photographs,” “dream photographs,” photographs 
of “ psychic auras,” and the like. These are rarely distinct, and as 
they have little bearing on spirit phenomena they will not be discussed 
here. 

2. Photographs taken of a visible spirit form. Such have been 
taken at séances: e.g., by Sir William Crookes, of Miss King’s 
“control,” Katie. The photographs taken recently at the Goligher circle 
should perhaps be included in this category. Similar experiments 
might, perhaps, be carried out in a “ haunted house ”—provided that 
one can be found which bears investigation. 

3. The more usual type of “ spirit photograph,” with which this 
article is chiefly concerned. Here a plate is exposed upon a sitter or 
sitters, and on development an “extra” appears, varying from 
splashes of light to fully-formed features or figures. The presence of 
@ medium is usually regarded as being essential for such phenomena ; 
but similar appearances have occasionally been obtained by amateurs 
on several well-attested occasions, either unexpectedly, or upon plates 
deliberately exposed for the purpose, no professional medium being 
present. 
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4. In some cases the plates are not exposed in a camera, but 
merely submitted to “ spirit influences,” which results in more or less 
distinct faces, or even screeds of writing, appearing on development. 

It is not perhaps surprising to find that the spirit photograph 
originated in America, where it dates back to the days of the wet- 
plate process. The first recorded case comes from Boston, in 1862. 
One Mumler, an engraver by trade, made chemistry and photography 
his hobby ; and having among his friends a professional photographer, 
he was frequently dabbling with plates and chemicals in his studio. 
Up to this time he had shown no mediumistic tendencies, although it 
is safe to assume that he must have known something of spiritualism, 
since this was attracting much attention in America at the time. 

‘One day Mumler suddenly produced a photograph of himself, 
standing, with a chair by his side supporting a shadowy female figure. 
The face of this figure was not clear, though the upper part of the 
body was fairly well defined ; below the waist it faded away. The 
chair and background were distinctly visible through the extra. He 
alleged that this was an untouched photograph, which he had taken 
by focussing the camera on the chair, inserting the plate, and standing 
by the chair for the period of the exposure. This picture raised a 
considerable stir, and Mumler published the following declaration in the 
press: ‘‘ This photograph was taken of myself, by myself, on Sunday, 
when there was not a living soul in the room beside myself—‘so to 
speak.’ The form on my right I recognise as my cousin who passed 
away about twelve years since.—W. H. MuMuEr.” 

Not unexpectedly, other people soon wanted their dead relatives to 
be photographed with them, and Mumler’s services were in consider- 
able demand. Many of his sitters were rewarded with extras, and he 
soon started a regular business, claiming that he was a medium for 
taking spirit photographs. His pictures aroused much interest both 
in America and in this country, and he evidently found it a paying 
business. The following advertisement with regard to copies of his 
photographs appeared in the Spiritual Magazine for 1863 : 

“The packet of three photos may be obtained from Mr. Pitman, 
20, Paternoster Row ; price 3s. 6d.” 

Very few copies of Mumler’s photographs still exist ; they are all 
similar in their general characters to the first. Noteworthy points are 
that the spirits are always without legs, and are usually on the right 
of the sitter. A considerable number of his extras, indistinct though 
they were, were recognised by the sitters and their friends as the dead 
person whose photograph they were expecting. (The value of these 
recognitions is dealt with in a later section.) Naturally, cries of fraud 
were raised, and investigators, consisting of men of science and news- 
paper representatives, devised “‘test conditions ” to eliminate this 
possibility. This they did to their own satisfaction, and obtained spirit 
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extras; but on reading their accounts it is easy to see that ample 
loopholes were left for fraud. In some cases the camera and lens 
were minutely inspected, and Mumler’s operations carefully supervised, 
but a glass plate provided by Mumler was used for the sensitised 
emulsion. (How this renders a natural explanation of the extra 
possible is explained in the section on methods of fraud.) In other 
cases where tests were instituted the developing-room was in complete 
darkness, no ruby light being used, which put the investigators com- 
pletely in the medium’s hands. 

On one occasion Mumler was persuaded to forsake his studio for 
the private house of an investigator. Here he was not allowed to use 
any of his own apparatus—camera, plates, and chemicals all being 
provided for him. The result was a complete failure to get anything 
abnormal on the plates. Mumler explained that he “thought his 
(medium ’s) influence had not been su ficiently long in contact with the 
chemicals.” This one can readily believe. 

He presently became bolder, and his spirits’ features became more 
distinct. This led to a bad mistake, for in February 1863 the 
sceptics were able to show that one of Mumler’s spirit extras was the 
likeness of a man still alive, and living in Boston; and, worse still, 
that this man had had his photograph taken by Mumler a few weeks 
before. Such carelessness on the part of the spirits ruined a promising 
business, for after the outcry which followed we hear no more of 
Mumler for some six years. 

In 1869 he appeared again in New York, and commenced business 
on his old lines. Before he had been practising many months, how- 
ever, the public authorities arrested him, and prosecuted him for fraud. 
At the trial the Boston evidence was disallowed and consequently 
little positive evidence of fraud was brought against him, for he had 
only been practising in New York fora short time. The chief ground 
of the prosecution was a spirit extra which he represented to be a dead 
relative of the sitter’s, whereas the latter declared it to be utterly 
unlike the relative in question. The trial was interesting, in that 
Mumler was defended by many of his sitters, who swore that they 
recognised his extras as their dead friends ; and by others, including a 
professional photographer, who had investigated his processes and had 
found no evidence of trickery. He was acquitted for lack of evidence 
on the part of the prosecution ; but he apparently gave up producing 
spirit photographs, for no more is heard of him. 

Three years later spirit photographs were being taken in this 
country. Hudson, the principal exponent, was introduced by Mrs. 
Guppy, @ well-known medium of the time. His performance was on 
the same lines as Mumler’s, and his results similar, the faces of the 
extras being always partly obscured and the figures draped. Never- 
theless, many of them were recognised. The usual unsatisfactory 
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tests were applied by the more sceptical sitters; in particular we 
have the report of an optician named Slater, who took his own camera 
and lenses to Hudson, obtaining “a fine spirit photo ” and observing 
“no suspicious circumstances.” However, a less easily duped critic 
soon appeared, in the person of one Beattie, a professional photographer 
of Clifton, and a man of high repute. He showed that in many of 
Hudson’s photographs not only did the background appear through 
the extra—as might perhaps be expected with an ethereal spirit—but 
that the background was clearly visible through the very material 
bodies of the human sitters ! Sometimes the backgrounds hada double 
outline ; and in one case at least he was able to point out that clumsy 
attempts had been made to obliterate, by retouching, the pattern of a 
carpet showing through the legs of the sitter. All this clearly pointed 
to double exposure and fraud ; and Beattie was joined in denouncing 
Hudson by the editor of the Spiritualist. In fact, on closer inspection, 
Hudson’s pictures were found to be very poor frauds indeed ; some of 
the “ spirits ’ were stated by the critics to be Hudson himself dressed 
up! 

Much controversy followed this exposure ; while many declared 
that spirit photographs were an utter fraud, others considered that 
though some were genuine, mediums frequently obtained their spirits 
by trickery in order not to disappoint their sitters. Few went so far 
as to declare their belief that the phenomena were all genuine, and 
these few were mostly those who had identified as their dead relatives 
the extras presented tothem. Ingenious explanations were offered by 
them of the appearances pointed out by Beattie ; the spirit aura was, 
they declared, doubly refracting ; hence the legs of a chair might, by 
atmospheric refraction, appear through the legs of its occupant. It is 
possible that the unscientific were impressed by such explanations. 
Support was certainly lent to them for a time by the statements of Mr. 
Russell, of Kingston-on-Thames. Working as an amateur for his own 
satisfaction, he declared that he had obtained spirit photographs show- 
ing evident signs of double exposure, whereas only one had taken 
place. Challenged to produce his plates, however, he demurred, and 
eventually said that they had been accidentally destroyed. 

Disgusted by the trickery he had detected in Hudson, Beattie 
determined to experiment for himself as to whether genuine spirit 
photographs could actually be obtained. He accordingly set to work 
with some friends, one of whom was reputed to be a medium, and 
held many séances, exposing dozens of plates with but little result. 
He procured as his dark-room assistant a certain Josty, whose charac- 
ter, unfortunately, appears not to have beenabove suspicion. Thence- 
forward streaks and splashes of light were obtained on some of the 
plates, though the séances were mostly blanks. Josty discovered 
himself to be possessed of clairvoyant faculties, and declared that he 
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saw spirits at the séances ; the marks on the plates would then appear 
in the positions he had indicated. These marks had only the very 
slightest resemblance to human figures: oneis described as being like a 
dragon. Out of several hundred plates, thirty-two bore these marks, 
Beattie’s integrity was never challenged ; but it has been suggested 
that Josty produced the smudges on the plates—as he very easily 
could do—in order to keep himself in employment of a light and 
lucrative character. In any case, the results obtained were so trifling, 
and so different from the usual professional medium’s photographs, as 
to be chiefly of value as negative evidence. 

Similar experiments were made by Dr. Williams, of Haywards 
Heath. He exposed plates, in the hope of obtaining spirit extras, 
over a period of eighteen months. Out of many hundreds, he obtained 
three plates with unexplained marks on them, one of which bore some 
resemblance to two eyes and a nose. He also claimed that a complete 
human figure developed on one of his plates, only to disappear again ; 
this could scarcely have had any objective existence, since there was 
no trace of it in the finished negative. The value of his experiments, 
also, can only be considered as against the occurrence of spirit photo- 
graphy where trickery plays no part. 

In the summer of 1874 there came to London a Parisian photo- 
grapher named Buguet, who represented himself asable to photograph 
spirits. Besides being a more skilful photographer than his prede- 
cessors, he appears also to have had a sense of humour. The spirit 
faces of Dickens, Charles I, and other celebrities appeared in his 
photographs! His spirits had clearly-defined features, and were much 
better productions than anything that had appeared before. Many 
well-known people sat to him, and were duly rewarded with the spirit 
features of their equally well-known friends. Next year he returned 
to Paris, and, continuing in business there, produced among other 
things a photograph of Stainton Moses, the spiritualist, while the 
latter was lying in a trance in London, his spirit being supposed to have 
visited Buguet’s studio in Paris. 

Before he had been back long, however, the French authorities 
intervened. His studio was raided by the police and a large stock of 
cardboard heads, a lay figure, and other incriminating paraphernalia 
were found. Buguet was arrested and charged with fraud. At the 
trial he made a complete confession. All his spirits had, he said, been 
obtained by double exposure. At first his assistants had acted as the 
ghosts, but this soon became dangerous on account of constant repeti- 
tion of the same features, and he procured the lay figure and cardboard 
heads for the purpose. He also explained how he employed his 
assistants to extract all possible information from the sitters, as to the 
facial characteristics of the spirits they were expecting. And then 
came the extraordinary feature of the trial. In spite of the damning 
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material evidence against him, and of his own confession, witness 
after witness came forward to defend him! They said they had sat to 
him and obtained unquestionable likenesses of their dead relations, and 
had satisfied themselves that no tricks were played upon them. In 
spite of Buguet assuring them in court that they had been deceived, 
they maintained that it could not be so, Buguet pointed out to the 
court one face which had been recognised as the mother of one sitter, 
the sister of a second, and the friend of a third. One spirit, recognised 
by a sitter as his lifelong friend, was declared by another man to be an 
excellent likeness of his still-living—and much annoyed—father-in- 
law. Buguet was convicted and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 100 francs. It was maintained by spiritualists in 
England that he had been bribed to make a false confession; and 
after the expiry of his sentence he appears to have told the same tale. 
This, however, quite fails to explain the finds made at his studio by the 
French police. 

At the time of Buguet’s trial, another spirit photographer, Parkes 
by name, was practising in London. He never produced photographs 
of any value, as he gave but little opportunity of watching his pro- 
ceedings in the dark-room ; nor were many of his extras recognised. 
Nevertheless there are certain points of interest in his career. Some 
of his plates showed evident marks of double exposure ; he was adroit 
enough to write articles to the spiritualistic papers, drawing attention 
to this fact and suggesting theories to account for it. It had been 
previously assumed by spiritualists that the spirit forms, although 
invisible to the eye, were present at the side of or behind the sitter, and 
that their images were projected on to the plate by refraction through 
the lens in the ordinary way. Hence their images on the plate would 
be inverted, like the image of the sitter. Parkes, however, described 
an experiment, which he professed to have carried out, throwing doubt 
on this. He placed, he said, a mirror obliquely across the camera 
between the lens and the plate, so as to project the image of the sitter 
and background on to a second plate at the side of the camera—the 
same principle employed in the viewing screen of the modern reflex 
camera. He said that the position of the spirit photograph was 
unaffected by the mirror, and that the extra still appeared on the plate 
at the back of the camera, while the sitter and background were 

naturally only photographed on the side plate. He further declared 
that the spirit was not affected by the lens, and appeared erect on the 
back plate, instead of inverted as a normal photograph would be. 
The absurdity of this statement is evident when we realise that in his 
ordinary photographs sitter and spirit appeared the same way up— 
é.e., both inverted on the plate; in order to effect this and comply 
with his other statement, the spirits would have to be standing on 
their heads beside the sitters! Now Parkes also professed to have 
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clairvoyant power, and claimed actually to see the spirits standing 
with the sitters ; as he never mentions them adopting the inverted 
attitude we may safely assume that they did not put themselves to 
this discomfort. One, at least, of Parkes’ statements must therefore 
have been false. 

On one occasion, however, his spirit extra did appear upside down. 
The plate—supplied by the sitter—was loaded into the camera by 
Parkes in the usual way, and all was ready for the exposure when a 
photographer present requested that the plate be inverted in the 
camera. This was done, and the exposure made ; with the result that 
on the developed plate the spirit was inverted with regard to the 
sitter. It was indeed fortunate for Parkes’ reputation that the com- 
pany present were able to affirm that the plate on which this occurred 
“had never been in Parkes’ possession before ”’ ! 

Since 1875 a number of spirit photographers have practised in this 
country, but few have attained any note. Not many people have 
considered their claims seriously, any critical investigation soon finding 
cause for suspicion, if not actual evidence, of fraud. Perhaps the two 
best known are Boursnell, who was taking spirit photographs in 
London during the first decade of this century, and Hope, of Crewe, who 
has now been practising for many years, and has attained considerable 
proficiency in the art. The conditions allowed have never been such 
as to preclude fraud, and the general method of procedure and results 
obtained have been so similar to those of their predecessors as to need 
no separate description. In 1909 a Commission was appointed, under 
the auspices of the Daily Mail, to investigate the subject. The Com- 
mission consisted of threespiritualists and three expert photographers ; 
at the conclusion of the investigation the photographers reported with 
regard to the results obtained that “they would not testify to their 
supernatural production ; they bore on the face of them evidence of 
the way in which they had been produced.” They pointed out that 
some of the plates had been exposed twice, as shown by the marks on 
the edges caused by two different patterns of dark slide. The spirit- 
ualists, on the other hand, reported that “ the photographers were not 
in a proper frame of mind ” to obtain results. 

In America the movement has always found rather more adherents 
than in this country. Spirit photography has been practised in differ- 
ent parts of the United States practically since Mumler’s time to the 
present day ; the same medium usually producing other kinds of spirit 
phenomena as well. The conditions under which most of these photo- 
graphs have been taken, and the ridiculous results obtained, renders 
them unworthy of serious consideration. It is quite usual to find in 
the background of these photographs a dozen or more heads, of all 
shapes and sizes, and with all kinds of headgear ; bunches of flowers 
often appear, and even a spirit buttonhole sometimes ornaments the 
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lapel of the sitter’s coat! An amusing account is given by Hereward 
Carrington’ of a visit to a medium of this type at Lily Dale in 1907: 

“ On arriving at Mr. Norman’s house I was obliged to wait for some 
time on the verandah, as he was busy inside the house with a ‘ customer.” 
When he came out I was invited to sit ‘just where I was,’ and the 
medium disappeared into the house, and the next minute came out 
carrying a large camera and two plates, already in the slide, prepared. 
There was a white chalk-mark on one side of the double-back plate 
slide, and this side was carefully inserted foremost. Mr. Norman 
erased the chalk-mark with his finger as he inserted the slide into the 
camera. I posed, and the photograph was taken. 

“‘Next we went indoors. The plate slide was reversed, and the 
room placed in total darkness. I was informed that ‘ the spirits would 
materialise their own light,’ and that none was needed. This was 
‘ where the mediumship came in.’ The second plate was then exposed, 
the cap being removed about a minute. During that minute I was 
informed that I ‘should sit for physical manifestations,’ and the 
medium asked me if I had ever sat toa spirit photographer before. . . . 

“When, however, I asked the medium to allow me to examine the 
process of development of the plates, he flatly refused to allow any- 
thing of the kind! I said cautiously that I should think it would be 
very interesting to watch the development of a plate upon which might 
appear spirit faces; the answer was that these faces developed in 
exactly the same manner as any other faces. I replied that I should 
like to watch the process in order to convince myself that they 
developed in the manner stated, and that they were not already on 
the plate. The result was to bring forth a flat refusal to allow me to 
watch the process of development! It need hardly be said that this 
tefusal to allow any test conditions of the most elementary order 
deprives the photographs of all evidential value ; and definite evidence 
of fraud was brought against this medium ata later date. For when 
the photograph was examined, none of the faces bore the slightest 
trace of any family resemblance ; and, more than that, the photograph 
showed unmistakable signs of fraudulent manipulation, One of the 
faces, that of a woman, upon being examined through a magnifying 
glass, clearly shows the miniature indentations made by the electric 
needle in reproducing newspaper cuts. This is clearly noticeable in 
the forehead, but can be seen to extend all over the face, even with the: 
naked eye, examined carefully. This face was therefore copied from 
some newspaper or magazine, reproducing it from the paper in which 
it originally appeared. The other faces show clear marks of manipula- 
tion.” 

A new method of procedure in taking spirit photographs was 


* H-reward Carrington, The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism. 
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apparently introduced by one Wyllie, of San Francisco, about 1903. 
No camera was used ; the plates were unpacked in the darkroom and 
held by the sitter, Wyllie simply placing his hands on the plate for 
some seconds. On development, a face or faces, more or less blurred, 
would appear. These were never larger than the print of a thumb, 
which suggested to Dr. Pierce—who was investigating Wyllie’s methods 
—that they were possibly produced by chemicals pressed into contact 
with the plate. He therefore made Wyllie wash his hands before 
entering the dark-room, but the extras still appeared. It would, of 
course, have been a simple matter for the medium to have had con- 
cealed about his person a slip of thin card or a small rubber stamp, with 
an “ extra ” sketched on it in some suitable chemical ; when in the 
dark-room this would be palmed and applied to the plate. Dr. 
Pierce, however, evidently considered the results were genuine spirit 
manifestations, and the next year carried out a series of experiments by 
himself in London. Needless to say, he found that without Wyllie’s 
mediumship no results could be obtained. 

Another modern development, which has been largely exploited 
by Hope, of Crewe, is the “‘ psychograph.” For this, again, no camera 
is used ; a plate is carefully wrapped up, usually sealed, and submitted 
to the medium’s influence. The plate is then developed by the victim, 
and screeds of writing appear, usually arranged in circles instead of 
lines. Sometimes the plate is sent to the medium through the post, 
carefully wrapped and sealed, and returned apparently unopened a 
few days later. On development, the message appears—and the most 
banal rubbish it usually is. Yet many people actually believe that 
these productions are the means adopted by higher intelligences to 
communicate with us. Surely such folk must be lacking in a sense of 
humour ? 


III.—Fraup 
(C. VincENT Patrick) 
A.—General Methods 


The taking of spirit photographs under so-called “ test conditions ” 
has frequently been carefully investigated by men of high reputation 
in other walks of life, chiefly men of letters and men of science. In 
many cases they have been unable to detect any trickery, and after due 
consideration have decided that they know of no natural means by 
which the results obtained could be produced, under the conditions 
employed. This is in itself a perfectly fair conclusion ; but it does not 
follow that because they know of no natural method, no such method 
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can exist ; unfortunately the argument is frequently carried to this 
stage. Let us suppose that an eminent physicist watches a sleight-of- 
hand conjuror, who produces a dozen or more eggs froma small velvet 
bag, which was unquestionably empty when examined by the audience 
a few seconds previously; he will certainly not assume mediumistic 
powers on the part of the conjuror, or postulate the materialisation of 
a spirit hen. He realises that he is being deceived ; he has had no 
training in conjuring, and does not know what to look for in order to 
‘see through ” the trick. How, then, does he expect to be able to 
detect a trick played upon him, probably in the dim light of a photo- 
graphic dark-room, by a clever medium who has every method of 
trickery at his fingers’ ends ? Even if he knew what to look for, the 
chances would be all in favour of the medium under the conditions 
which usually obtain ; and in actual fact he probably has no idea of 
the multiplicity of methods which may be used for his deception. It 
seems therefore desirable to enumerate some of the many methods by 
which spurious spirit photographs may be produced. The following 
list makes no pretensions to being complete, but may give some idea 
of the variety of methods which the accomplished spirit photographer 
has at his service. 

Group I.—Methods Involving Double Exposure and Substitution, 
in which a plate previously prepared with an undeveloped extra is 
substituted for the plate provided by the sitter. This gives excellent 
photographs, as the extra may be as distinct in detail as is desired, and 
the exposures can be calculated toa nicety, giving a suitably transparent 
spirit with a more solid portrait of the sitter. The substitution of the 
plate may be effected at almost any stage in the proceedings, for 
example : 

(a).—Methols involving substitution of the entire packet: 

1. The medium may be in league with the shop from which the 
plates are purchased, the unfortunate sitter buying a box of plates 
already prepared with spirits. Wise sitters buy their plates at a 
distance, but mediums frequently demand a particular brand of plate, 
and if those brought by the sitter are declared unsuitable, he will have 
to go out and purchase the correct ones. He is naturally supplied 
with the address of the nearest photographic dealer, and the name of 
the brand of plates is written on a slip of paper to show the shopman ; 
this ensures no mistake being made. 

2. If the sitter brings the right plates he will show the packet to the 
medium before entering the dark-room to make sure that they are 
allright. The medium takes the packet into his hand for a moment— 
turning to the light to read the label—and passes them back with the 
remark that they are the right kind—which now they certainly are, 
for the sitter’s original packet is in the medium’s breast-pocket. 

3. The sitter may perhaps autograph or otherwise mark his packet 
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before coming to the medium, in order to prevent any such substitu- 
tion. In this case the medium will wait until the wrapper is torn off 
in the dark-room, when he may be able to handle the box for 2 moment 
on some pretext,’ and the dim light makes the substitution easier 
than before, particularly as it occurs during the first minute or so 
in the reduced light before the sitter’s eyes have become accustomed 
to it. 

If these methods are employed, the medium usually finds it neces- 
sary previously to mark the plate or plates in the box that have the 
latent extras, in such a way that he may be sure of not getting the 
spirit inverted: a slight scratch on one edge will suffice for this. 

(6.)—Methods involving substitution of the faked plate only, after 
removal from the original packet: 

1, With an unwary sitter this may bedone in thedark-room. The 
sitter usually marks the plates ; while he is marking one, the medium 
may be able to exchange his prepared plate for one of those not yet 
marked. ; 

2. A trick dark-slide may be used, having a secret partition, and 
already containing the faked plate.* If the sitter is content to mark 
the plate after it is placed in the slide, he may easily be caused to mark 
the prepared plate instead of his own, 

3. If the plates are not marked, it will be a simple matter to 
substitute, during the focussing operations, a duplicate slide containing 
a faked plate. 

4. Little accidents are apt to happen in the unaccustomed light of 
the red lamp; while the sitter is groping on the floor for a wrapper 
he has dropped, or while his attention is in some other way diverted for 
a moment, the exchange is made. 

Iam aware that many will ridicule the idea of such a simple trick 
being played upon an intelligent observer ; but any conjuror, whose 
business it is to do this kind of thing, knows that it is remarkably 
easy. 

5. Sometimes the first photographs taken are blanks, the sitter 
then returns to the dark-room and loads up some fresh plates out of 
the packet. Itmay not occur to him that an accomplice of the medium 
has had access to the dark-room in the meantime, and when he gives 
his account of the séance a few days later he will probably have 
entirely forgotten that the plates were not all loaded at once. 

Substitution can, of course, be effected in many other ways ; every 
medium probably has his favourite method which he chiefly practises. 

It may be pointed out here that in the case of a regular sitter who 
always marks his plates in the same way, as most do, it would not be 


1 #.g., to verify the ‘‘ speed ” of the plates. 
® Cf. trick slates used by slate-writing mediums. 
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at all difficult to forge his signature on a prepared plate and substitute 
this for one of the marked plates. 

Group II.—Other Methods, conveniently classified as follows : 

(a).—Methods involving preparation of the studio: 

1. An accomplice may be concealed behind the sitter, and be 
photographed with him ; this is the simplest way of all, the sitter. 
facing the camera, and, being told not to move during the exposure, is 
unaware that a “ spirit face ” is behind him, framed in an unsuspected 
opening in the background. Being behind the sitter, the face will be 
a little out of focus, and will appear rather blurred on the negative.’ 

2. It has been suggested that a mirror, or sheet of glass—on the 
principle of “‘ Pepper’s Ghost ’—may be introduced behind the sitter, 
producing the spirit by reflection of an accomplice hidden from the 
sitter. In practice this would be rather complicated and difficult to 
conceal ; it would seem to have no advantage over the preceding 
method. 

3. The extra is frequently sketched on the background—especially 
if this be a plain one—in some fluorescent substancé, such as quinine 
sulphate. Such a sketch is invisible to the eye, but visible to the 
photographic plate. Many of Boursnell’s spirits appear to have been 
proauced in this manner. 

(b).—Methods involving the camera and dark slides : 

1. A trick slide may be employed, in which the shutter contains a 
positive transparency of the desired extra, held in such a manner that 
it can either be withdrawn with the shutter, or left in position in front 
of the plate when required ; i.e., during the exposure, which will have 
to be somewhat longer than usual. 

2. A similar transparency may be inserted in the camera, close to 
the plate, and between it and the lens, during the focussing operations. 
The black focussing-cloth makes an admirable screen for such manipula- 
tions, while the sitter is of necessity immobilised a few feet from the 
camera. It is easy to imagine how a transparency on a spring mount 
could be slipped into the camera under cover of the cloth in such a 
way as to press up against the plate when the shutter of the slide is 
drawn. 

3. It is stated that a doubly refracting lens has been used, focussing 
on to the same plate both the sitter and an object concealed at one side 
of the studio. Such a contrivance may have been employed, but 
would certainly not be cheap to manufacture. 


1 This method will probably be scoffed at by some enthusiasts, but it should 
be remembered that the simpler and more audacious methods are the most 
likely to succeed, just. because they are so obvious that no one thinks of them. 
The sitter must keep still and must look at the camera for some seconds while the 
exposure is being made, and provided the accomplice is revealed by a carefully 
silenced mechanism the chances of detection are negligible. 
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4. A simpler method of obtaining the same result is to have a pin- 
hole in the bellows of the camera; a brightly illuminited object at 
the side and rather in front of the camera will then throw an image on 
the plate. A considerable exposure will be needed to give a fair extra ; 
but this will present no difficulties, as the pinhole will be open all the 
time the plate is in position, and not merely during the few seconds 
that the lens is uncapped for the photograph of the sitter. 

5. An extra may be painted on the inner surface of the dark-slide 
shutter, in some radio-active chemical. The shutter usually only 
clears the surface of the sensitised emulsion by a fraction of a millimetre, 
and a fairly distinct extra will be produced if the plate is kept in the 
slide for a sufficient length of time—depending, of course, upon the 
amount of radio-active substance used. 

(C).—Dark-room methods. 

1. In the days of the wet-plate process, when plates were cleaned 
and used a second time with fresh emulsion, it would sometimes happen 
that the original photograph would re-develop on top of the second, 
very careful chemical cleaning of the plate being necessary to prevent 
this. Mumler’s first spirit photograph was probably produced in this 
way, and the knowledge was turned to good account by several of the 
earlier spirit photographers. Some of the unexpected results obtained 
by amateurs may be attributable to this cause, because a certain 
number of used plates are returned to plate manufacturers, who clean 
-off the emulsion and use the glassagain. The cleansing may sometimes 
be imperfect, and in these cases the original image may appear on 
development. 

2. Faces may be sketched in chemicals on small pieces of card, or 
even on the medium’s fingers. On opportunity arising in the dark- 
room, the medium holds or steadies the plate for an instant, bringing 
the chemical pictures into contact with the plate. Or he may so 
mancuvre it that the plate is laid face down on a prepared surface of 
the dark-room work-bench, probably while it is being marked?; upon 
‘development of the plate extras will duly appear. The most refined 
version of this method consists in the preparation of small rubber 
stamps in which the chemicals are smeared. These can easily be 
palmed and dabbed for a moment on the plate in a manner which 
appears quite unsuspicious. A number of active chemicals will 
produce this effect, but the medium must be careful to know whether 
the substance he is using will accelerate or retard development in the 
affected part ; for cases have occurred in which a positive extra has 
been produced on the negative plate, giving a negative spirit on the 
‘finished print ! 

3. Mr. Bush, in his recent pamphlet, “Spirit Photography Exposed,” 


1 #.g., on the back with a diamond. 
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describes a piece of apparatus made out of an empty blacking- 
tin containing a small electric bulb, one side of the tin being replaced 
by a positive transparency of the desired extra. This, he alleges, is 
used by Hope, the Crewe spirit photographer, the transparency being 
pressed against the plate and the light switched on for a second. If 
carefully faced with black velvet round the transparency, this device 
should be quite useful ; but it must be remembered that an escaping 
tay of white light would at once catch the eye in the dark-room. 
Skilful palming and manipulation should make it quite possible for an 
extra to be printed on the plate in this way, if the medium can cover it 
with his hand fora moment or two, All Hope’s results are certainly 
not produced in this way, however, as is implied by Mr. Bush. 

4. The medium may palm a positive transparency ; if he is allowed 
to handle the plate he will hold it close to the red lamp with the 
transparency between ; if the lamp is rather bright, or is not a very 
deep red, an impression is soon made on the plate. 

5. With a pinhole in the dark-room lamp, and a transparency 
inside—a perfectly practicable arrangement with some of the more 
complicated dark-room “safe-lights,’—a pinhole projector can be 
formed, which will throw an image on a suitably-placed plate. Any 
leakage of white light into the dark-room, either from the lamp or from 
outside, can be used to produce blotches and streaks on the plate. 
A very little mechanical ingenuity will enable a medium who takes a 
pride in his work to rig up an arrangement of this kind which can be 
switched off and on at will and which will project an image on a pre- 
determined spot on the bench. By the simple expedient of having 
the bench so cluttered up with bottles and miscellaneous rubbish that 
this spot is the only unencumbered one, the unsuspecting sitter may be 
forced to lay a plate on this spot while, for example, he is marking 
another. The medium may ostentatiously stand at the other end of 
the room and “ switch on ” for a moment while the sitter’s attention 
is engaged with his marking. 

6. Photographic plates are sensitive to rays invisible to the eye, as 
has been pointed out in considering the effect of fluorescent sub- 
stances, X-rays and ultra-violet rays, for instance, both invisible 
yet strongly actinic, might be used in the most baffling manner in the 
production of spirit extras. The expense and technical difficulties 
would be considerable, but were any medium to take the method up, he 
might safely defy the most critical investigation and would soon recoup 
himself for the few pounds initial outlay. 

There are undoubtedly many other methods used by mediums for 
this purpose ; but if the sitter who has obtained spirit extras under 
test conditions carefully considers the procedure employed, in the light 
of the suggestions made above, he will probably find that several 
loopholes were left by which fraud might have been introduced. 
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B.—Experiments in Fraud 


The argument most frequently brought forward, in favour of the 
genuineness of spirit photographs, is that the conditions employed in 
their taking leave no loophole for fraud. It has been pointed out in 
the preceding section that the usual “ test conditions ” leave not one, 
but many, such loopholes. Evidence of fraud has at some time or 
other been brought against most spirit photograph mediums, and they 
have consequently been more or less discredited. Other mediums 
have been more clever—or more fortunate—and many people therefore 
argue that they are not all to be tarred with the same brush ; it is 
pointed out that spirit extras have been obtained under the strictest 
conditions imposed by acute observers who have found nothing sus- 
picious of trickery. 

It occurred to me that the most effective way to refute this argu- 
ment was actually to produce bogus spirit photographs under similar, 
or even more stringent, test conditions. This I accordingly attempted 
in a series of séances, held in my rooms at Cambridge in the summer of 
1919. At four of these séances photographs were taken, and on each 
occasion one plate showed a more or less conventional spirit extra. As 
I was experimenting primarily for my own satisfaction, my seven 
victims were drawn from among my own friends, and were enjoined to 
keep the matter as quiet as possible. They were not, of course, 
specially trained psychic researchers, but could not, I think, be con- 
sidered as being particularly easy men to deceive. Five of the seven 
were ex-Service men, andall were of B.A. or “ fourth year ’’ University 
status ; they included two chemists, two medical students, a geologist, 
and two physiologists who were also studying psychology. They were 
all therefore of a scientific bent, and, with possit ly one exception, were 
completely sceptical about spiritualistic phenomena when the ex- 
periments started. 

I first suggested to four of them that we might try to obtain a spirit 
photograph, like those described and reproduced in recent magazine 
articles. They did not take me very seriously at first, but after we had 
obtained the right atmosphere with a little table-turning, they con- 
sented to try for a spirit photograph. When a spirit face duly de- 
veloped in addition to the sitter, everyone present expressed amaze- 
ment! Iwas naturally asked if I was “ pulling their legs.” Ihedged 
and refused to say either yes or no, explaining that I wanted the 
experiments to continue under scientific conditions. If, on the one 
hand, I declared that I had not in any way faked the photograph, they 
would probably believe me, and would not insist on further photo- 
graphs being taken under test conditions. If, on the other hand, I 
refused to give such an assurance, they would think that I was probably 
tricking them, and would take all possible steps to “ bowl me out ” ; 
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and when they failed to do so would thereby establish evidence of the 
genuineness of any further photographs we might be lucky enough to 
obtain. After some little demur they saw the point of this—or as 
much of it as I wished them to see—and agreed to meet again in my 
room on the following Sunday evening, promising that I should be 
given no opportunity of playing any tricks, It was also agreed that 
notes should be taken during the séances as far as possible, and that 
full reports of what occurred should be drawn up afterwards by all of 
us in conjunction, which everyone would sign. 

I now quote their report on the next two meetings, omitting nothing 
except their names, which I have replaced by single letters, at their 
request. 


“On the following Sunday, July 2Cth, at 8.15, there met in 
Patrick's roomsA, B, C,and D. Saturday being a Bank Holiday, the 
plates were purchased on Friday evening by B, and kept by him until 
the meeting. B produced his plates, unopened, and after some 
preliminary table-turning and rapping, more successful than at the 
previous meeting, it was decided to proceed with the photographs. A 
carried the plate-box unopened to the dark-room, and he and D sat 
closely on either side of Patrick, and watched him open the box and 
load two double dark-slides ; they were satisfied there was no sub- 
stitution or trickery, or anything in the least degree suggestive of it. 
The wrapper of the box was broken in full view of both, and Patrick 
loaded the top four plates into two double dark-slides, which were 
examined by A and D immediately before they were loaded; they 
did not leave their sight from the moment of examination until the 
photographs were taken. The camera was also subjected to careful 
and minute examination, especially by A, who removed the lens and 
examined both it and the interior of the camera. The lens was then 
replaced, and the focal plane shutter set in the open position, the 
exposures being made by the simple expedient of withdrawing the 
shutter of the dark-slide. 

“ At the request of C, before approaching the camera to focus it, 
Patrick removed his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and was carefully 
searched by him. 

“Tt had been arranged that Patrick should take a photograph of 
each of the four others present, under identical conditions. The 
background was arranged, as before, of gowns hung over a cupboard, 
but was made more complete. The subjects occupied the same chair 
in succession ; of the others, one stood by the light switch, and the 
two others by the camera, to watch the photographer. Patrick 
attended both to the camera and the flash production. The exposures 
were made, as stated, by withdrawing the shutter of the dark-slide ; 
the focal plane shutter was not touched throughout. The electric 
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light was therefore switched off for a few seconds while the shutter was 
drawn and the flash being lighted. Sufficient light came through the 
white window-curtains (9.30 p.m. Summer Time) to enable those in the 
room plainly to see each other, and watch the photographer’s move- 
ments, The four photographs were taken in rapid succession, 

“The slides were taken back into the dark-room, and developed 
by A and Patrick in conjunction. Band C watched in turn, and D also 
watched part of the time. One of the plates was quickly observed to. 
have an ‘extra ’ developing on it. A bromide print was again taken 
from the wet negative, and showed on the photograph of D the head of 
an elderly man, besides a very fair photograph of the sitter. The 
extra face was above D’s head, and to his right. The ‘“‘spirit”’ 
was bearded, and partly bald, with a somewhat melancholy 
expression. There was a suggestion of a white collar. On the left 
of the face and somewhat above it was written in white on the black 
background what was apparently a signature, with two final letters 
of a preceding word. It was dubiously deciphered as ‘. . .ly 8. 
Simmonds.’ Neither face, name, nor writing were recognised by any 
one, either at the time or subsequently. 

“The three other photographs were fair portraits, but showed no 
abnormality. 


“ A third meeting was held in the same place at 8.15 p.m. on Sunday, 
July 27th, when even more stringent conditions were imposed on the 
photographer. 

“The plates were bought on Saturday evening by D; other men 
should have been present, but did not turn up at the arranged time. 
D took the plates to his own rooms, where Patrick sealed them for his 
own satisfaction. The box was kept locked up by D till he brought 
them to the meeting on Sunday, and he did not part with them till he 
gave them to E to take into the dark-room. 

“ At this meeting there were present A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, besides 
the photographer. 

“When all had arrived, E carried the plates to the dark-room. 
C brought a dark-slide, which he had abstracted and kept since the 
previous meeting. Before going into the dark-room Patrick, again at 
the request of C and E, removed his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
was searched, C even going to the length of examining his socks for 
possible concealed plates or dark-slides. 

“ Patrick wished to load the slides himself, as they were rather 
delicate. Accordingly neither slide nor plates were passed into his 
hands until he was sitting in front of the ruby light, with E on one 
side of him and C and F on the other. He broke the seals, and in 
full view of these three loaded a single plate into compartment No. 3 
of the dark-slide. This was then immediately taken from his hands 
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again by E, and he and C locked it in a drawer of the desk, upon 
which stood a reading-lamp, which was never extinguished throughout 
all the subsequent proceedings. C kept the key of the drawer, and 
passed it to E when the slide was required. 

“Some table-tilting was then carried out by all except C, who 
remained at the desk and acted as secretary. The lights were all put 
out except the reading-lamp he used, which was, as stated, over the 
drawer where the dark-slide lay locked. 

‘* After half an hour or so of moderate success with the table, E 
and Patrick also dropped out, to take a flashlight photograph of the 
group roundthe table. Patrick prepare: the flash-powder, and set up 
the camera—which had previously been examined—by the side of the 
desk and lighted lamp. E again examined the camera, inside and out, 
and when Patrick had focussed it examined the view in the ground- 
glass screen. (The lights were put up for a few minutes, to aid the 
focussing, etc.) Whenall was ready, E received the key from C, unlocked 
the drawer, and took out the dark-slide. He saw that it was un- 
doubtedly placed in the camera right way about, z.e., No. 3 compart- 
ment in use, and the shutter withdrawn. When the table had com- 
mence1 its tilting again the flash was fired by Patrick. C took notes 
of the movements of the table, and at the same time watched the 
camera, which was in the full light of the reading-lamp throughout. 
A‘ter the flash the shutter of the slide was replaced, and on removal 
from the camera the slide immediately passed again into the possession 
of E. Any substitution of plate or dark-slide was thus rendered out 
of the question. 

“The dark-slide was taken to the dark-room by E, and he and C 
watched Patrick open it, remove the plate, and develop it. As before, 
E kept the slide till everything was ready, and passed it to Patrick in 
the full light of the ruby lamp, C checking the number of the compart- 
ment in which the plate had been loaded, and still remained (No. 3). 
On development, Patrick pointed out that there was a hand at the top 
of the plate, which could not belong to any of those at the table, and 
was pointing with its index finger at one of the group. On fixing, it 
was examined more closely, both by Patrick and the two others, All 
three distinctly saw the image of a hand and wrist, pointing, the fore- 
arm being draped. It was in fairly sharp focus, and appeared, by 
its proportion, to be rather nearer the camera than the centre of the 
table, above which it appeared to hang suspended. A shadow cast 
by it was plainly seen, larger and less sharply focussed, apparently on 
the back wall of the room. (A picture on this wall had previously 
been removed, to eliminate any reflection, and leave the background 
clear.) There was a general appearance of drapery surrounding the 
group, particularly at the sides ; there was in this the suggestion of a 
trunk to which the hand might belong. The appearance of the picture 
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was very startling, and Patrick suggested that as the man at whom it 
should turn out to be pointing might suffer considerable uneasiness on 
seeing it, it might be well to destroy the plate without attempting to 
identify him. EandC, after a minute’s thought, both agreed that this 
would be the wisest course, and it was accordingly done. Patrick did 
not wish to feel that he might be in any way responsible for causing 
anyone uneasiness or harm, such as might well result from such a 
picture.’ Accordingly the three returned to the other room, and 
explained the situation to the others, who, though obviously dis- 
appointed, did not condemn the course taken. 

“This concludes the account of these first three meetings. We 
wish to record that all through the meetings Patrick desired and 
requested us to take all and any precautions we thought fit, to satisfy 
ourselves that he introduced no trickery. 

“ In conclusion, we, the undersigned, declare this to be an accurate 
account of the occurrences to the best of each man’s individual know- 
ledge. While not committing ourselves to any statements as to our 
belief or disbelief in the genuineness of the phenomena observed, we 
maintain that the greatest possible care was taken to prevent any 
possibilities of trickery ; and we consider that, barring the possibility 
of Patrick having an accomplice among us, the evidence should be 
accepted as proof of the genuineness of the phenomena observed.” 


This is followed by their seven signatures. E added afterwards a 
paragraph of his ownas to the interpretation of the word “accomplice.” 
E was much the acutest observer and the most obstinate sceptic of 
theseven : I think he suspected D of being in some way my accomplice ; 
some of the others suspected him of being a medium. He certainly 
was not an accomplice—for I never had one in the room ; he may bea 
medium for aught I know—but I should doubt it. 

At the next meeting an eighth investigator appeared, and every- 
body seemed to be suspecting everybody else, and not merely the 
photographer. The plates were bought at a different shop, chosen by 
lot, by a committee of four ; and the packet was at once done up with 
much red tape and green sealing-wax. When they had finished I 
requested to be allowed to put my seal on it too, to assure myself that 
they were not playing any tricks! My request was granted. I now 
quote the report of the meeting: 


“The box of plates was produced by C, and the seals were found 
to be intact. The box was taken into the dark-room by A, and a plate- 


1 This may have been true, but was certainly not the principal reason that I 
had to have the plate destroyed! I had over-exposed my spirit, and I feared 
this plate would not bear closer inspection (I did not sign the minutes of the first 
three meetings). 
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carrier—which had been previously examined by several of those 
present—by B. The seals were broken, and a plate was loaded in the 
presence of A, B, D, and E, who signed their names on stamp-paper 
fixed to the back of the plate. 

“Tn attempting to fit the slide into the camera, the plate was 
accidentally exposed. It was discarded, and another plate signed and 
loaded by A, C, E, and Patrick. C then locked the plate away in a 
drawer, and kept the key until the slide was required for the photo- 
graph.” 

(Table-turning was then indulged in ; A, C, E, and myself not taking 
part. The usual type of answers was obtained from the table; I 
omit this part of the report. During the table-tilting the photograph 
was taken under precisely the same conditions as at the last meeting. | 

“The plate was developed by Patrick ; A,C,and Ewatching. An 
extra pair of eyes and the upper part of a nose developed, apparently 
on the wall ; they were brightly illuminated, from the same position 
as the other figures. They were larger than those of the othermembers — 
of the group, and were over B’s head. 

“ We consider that this isa true account of what occurred. Barring 
any very abstruse and elaborate explanation, it would seem that the 
photograph is undoubtedly genuine.” 

Then follow the signatures. As they made me sign the report on 
this meeting, I had to see that it was worded rather carefully, par- 
ticularly the last paragraph ; the report was true, so far as it went ; 
and the explanation of the result was rather elaborate ; so I felt I 
could safely sign it. 

I did not hold another photographic séance, but being emboldened 
by success, introduced at the next meeting “a medium from London.” 
(As a matter of fact he came from Trinity, but I had ascertained that 
nobody knew him, which was the important thing.) After suitable 
preliminaries we all sat round a large table in semi-darkness, holding 
hands. When the medium had arranged “ the balance of the circle ” 
to his liking, he proceeded to go into a trance, when queer things began 
tohappen. A candlestick was seen to slide along the mantelpiece and 
crash into the coal-box, taking a framed photograph with it ; sounds 
were heard from a small cupboard ; the window-curtains were parted ; 
several people saw spirit formsand eyes ; and one was favoured with a 
spirit touch. The medium’s Egyptian control, Nemetra, gave us 
wonderful accounts of life in Memphis in the days of the Pharaohs— 
accounts which certainly made up in picturesque detail for anything 
they lacked in historical accuracy. 

Unfortunately this meeting was not a complete success, as, im- 
mediately the show was over, our ever-curious geologist E began 
hunting about the floor, and discovered a small loop of fishing-line 
(being 2 post-war fishing-line, the spirit forces had broken it). He 
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could not very well announce his find at the time, as the medium was 
not yet roused from his trance, and the others were busy feeling his 
pulse, fanning him and administering cold water ! 

By this time the results of the photographic séances had become 
pretty generally known, and the undesired notoriety brought so many 
requests to allow other visitors at the séances that it became evident 
to me that the proceedings must terminate. So the next morning, 
after seeing E, I told him and the others that the whole thing had been 
a hoax, and that the photographs were frauds. I should like to add 
that with one exception they took it extraordinarily well, particularly 
when I explained what had been my object. They were still quite in 
the dark about how the photographs had been done, particularly when 
I told them that there was no accomplice among them. 

All the photographs were obtained by the general method of double 
exposure and substitution, the substitution being effected at a different 
point on each occasion ; the methods used, or slight variations of 
them, are all described in the section on “‘ Methods of Fraud.” 

Now I maintain that the conditions imposed upon me were as 
strict, or stricter, than any professional medium allows. If an 
amateur photographer but little practised in sleight-of-hand can 
under such conditions deceive intelligent observers—not once, but 
several times over—how much easier will it not be for the professional 
spirit photographer, who makes such frauds his business ? 


C—Internal Evidence of Fraud 


Since spiritualists claim that the presence of invisible spirits may 
be detected by photography, it seems reasonable to inquire how far 
this is compatible with established physical facts. If a plate is 
wrapped in paper and submitted to “spirit influences ”—whatever 
these may be—never being exposed in a camera at all, and on develop- 
ment shows faces or writing, I personally can only find one explanation 
—trickery. But if a plate is duly exposed with camera and lens, and 
unseen faces appear on development, the matter is not quite so simple. 
For it is well recognised that the camera may record what is invisible 
to the eye ; invisible stars are detected by the photographic plate, and 
anyone who has examined a nebula or comet through a telescope, after 
seeing a photograph of the same object, realises this fact to his dis- 
appointment. Similarly a can of hot water may be photographed, by 
a long exposure, in a perfectly dark room ; and another well-known 
instance of a similar phenomenon is Sir Robert Ball’s story of photo- 
graphing some writing on the side of the “ Great Eastern,” years after 
it had been painted out and rendered invisible. 

Light, as is well known, is now regarded as consisting of waves in 
the ether. Ether waves are known to exist over a very large range of 
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wave-lengths ; some are comparatively long waves, some are short. 
The properties of these waves depend upon their wave-length ; those 
visible to our eyes, which we call “light rays,” form only a small 
section of the complete scale ; comparing them with sound waves they 
correspond to approximately one octave of the whole musical scale. 
Ether waves of greater or lesser wave-length than light, ¢.e., of lower 
or higher octaves, have very different properties. Radiant heat and 
ultra-violet rays are the ether waves nearest in wave-length and 
properties to light ; X-rays and the waves responsible for wireless 
telegraphy appear to be similar waves further removed along the 
scale of wave-length. 

Now in order to photograph an invisible object we require rays that 
(a) affect a photographic plate ; (b) are capable of refraction by a lens ; 
and (c) are invisible to the eye. The properties of the principal known 
rays concerned may be summarised as follows : 


Effect on Plates  Refracted by Lenses Visibility 


Infra-red (heat) rays v. slight Yes No 
Tight rays affected Yes Yes 
Ultra-violet rays strongly affected Ves No 
X-rays affected No No 


It appears, then, that ultra-violet rays are suitable for our purpose ; 
infra-red rays, if present in an amount sufficient to affect a photo- 
graphic plate, would make themselves very evident as heat, and may 
therefore be ruled out. 

Ordinary daylight contains ultra-violet rays, as also does the 
light of the arc lamp and magnesium flash ; lamplight, gas-light, and 
the ordinary electric light, are comparatively deficient in them. But 
are we to assume that the spirit form is dependent on finding suitable 
rays in the surrounding ether, or can it produce its own? Perhaps 
some spiritualist will tell me. This is a point of some practical im- 
portance in examining a reputed spirit photograph ; for if the spirit is 
self-luminous its features will be evenly illuminated and without 
shadows, nor will it cast a shadow on the sitter or background, but 
rather the reverse. If, on the other hand, the spirit is dependent on 
the presence of ultra-violet rays from other sources, which it can 
reflect, then the spirit in the photograph will appear to be illuminated 
from the same point as the sitter,’ and by absorption or reflection of 
the ultra-violet actinic rays which would otherwise have passed on, 
will cast a shadow on the background. Being a shadow cast by the 


1 Unless, of course, there happens to be in the room a source of ultra-violet 
rays other than the ordinary illuminant by which the photograph is taken but 
which does not emit visible light rays. This possibility may be disregarded for 
practical purposes. 
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removal of the ultra-violet rays only, it will of course appear as such 
in the photograph, but be invisible to the eye. 

So if a spirit photograph is to be classed as possibly genuine, the 
spirit may either appear self-luminous and cast no shadow, or may 
appear to be illuminated from the same point as the sitter, and cast a 
shadow on the background, if the latter be of a suitable nature to 
show it. But on examining a collection of spirit photographs taken 
by various professional mediums, we find that as often as not the spirit 
and sitter are lighted from opposite sides ; or that a spirit face with a 
well-marked shadow on one cheek throws no shadow on the back- 
ground, If our reasoning be correct, we can at once write such 
productions down as frauds. The photographs I produced at my 
Cambridge séances show both these faults ; two of them have the spirits 
lighted from the opposite side to the sitter, and one has the spirit 
lighted from the correct side but throwing no shadow, whereas the 
sitters throw clear shadows on the wall behind. In the other photo- 
graph I managed to get both the lighting and the shadow of the spirit 
correct ; but in order to get the shadow I had to photograph the back- 
ground with the “spirit ’’ ; hence when the sitters were photographed 
on the same plate there was a double background, which necessitated 
a rapid destruction of the plate ! 

Of course the average medium does not consider these points at 
all ; his sitters are usually satisfied with anything they can get, so why 
should he worry ? But an intelligent observer examining a number of 
spirit photographs with regard to these points will quickly satisfy 
himself that the majority of them can only be frauds.' 

There are a number of other points by which a spirit photograph 
may betray its method of production without reference to the condi- 
tions under which it was taken. Many spirit extras are simply copies 
of existing photographs, which are usually camouflaged in some way. 
Draperies may be substituted for the hair, or the features slightly 
retouched. A common method is to reverse the original photograph, 
right for left; a number of Hope’s productions were recently pub- 
lished in a monthly magazine, and alongside them life portraits of the 
“ spirits,” the letterpress emphasising that, though undoubtedly the 
same face, they were different photographs. On examination with a 
mirror, however, the photographs were seen to be identical, and careful 
measurement of the faces showed the proportions to be exact. In the 


1 Note.—Some believers in spirit photography will dissent from this view on 
the ground that experiment has shown that when a photograph is taken the 
extra is not produced by the reflection of ultra-violet light from an “ object ” 
(partial materialisation or the like) but by the use of a “‘ psychic transparency ” 
applied to the plate and exposed to “spirit” light. With the first part of this 
we cordially agree, but the hypothesis of the ‘‘ psychic transparency ” seemsto be 
no more than a resolute attempt to evade the plainest indications of fraud. Vide 
infra.—{Ep., P.R.Q.] 
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photographs more recently published by Mr. Bush, who laid a trap for 
Hope into which the latter appears to have fallen, the spirit was not 
reversed, nor was even the rather peculiar attitude of the head in the 
original photograph altered. A little spirit drapery was added round 
the face, and the whole thrown slightly out of focus ; it is really a 
most clumsy piece of work, and should deceive no one. 

In some spirit photographs produced by double exposure there is a 
double background, as occurred in my own photograph referred to 
above. There may be either two different backgrounds, or a double 
outline of the same background ; in either case the “ spirit’s back- 
ground ”’ is usually fainter than the “sitter’s background,” and 
shows through the darker parts of the sitter. Sometimes attempts are 
made to retouch these appearances on the negative, and many spirit 
photographs show clumsy brush or pencil work, which must im- 
mediately stamp them as frauds. - 

Attempts are sometimes made to obliterate other tell-tale marks, 
such as a piece of a spirit’s hat or collar, which has accidentally got 
onto the plate. Other mediums, however, are less particular, especially 
in America, and produce their spirits with ordinary hats, collars and 
ties. Butasa rule only spirit robes are permitted, apparently made of 
butter muslin not quite in focus. Hands are often present: I have 
seen @ case in which the position of a spirit hand would have neces- 
sitated a many-jointed arm about four feet long ; but perhaps spirit 
arms are like this. One spirit extra I have seen has two hands, but 
both appear to be left hands—evidently a left-handed spirit. 

Frequently, again, careful examination shows that spirit extras are 
not photographs at all, but resemble wash drawings. This gives the 
clue to their origin, for several of the methods described in a pre- 
ceding section produce a result of this kind. It has been several times 
pointed out that spirit extras in some cases show the characteristic 
dots produced by the half-tone newspaper illustration process ; if the 
medium cannot obtain a real photograph of the required spirit, he has 
to copy a newspaper reproduction. If he is clever, he can eliminate 
these process marks by printing in his spirit slightly out of focus ; but 
very often he does not take the trouble. 

In many, perhaps in the majority, of spirit photographs produced 
by professional or semi-professional mediums, a critical observer with 
practical photographic experience can point out some such definite 
evidence of fraudulent manipulation. In many other cases, where 
no one particular point can be singled out as indicative of fraud, minor 
points of suspicion are noticeable, which taken together leave little 
doubt of the nature ofthe picture. But photographs can be prepared 
by purely mechanical means, especially if no kind of test conditions 
are employed, which will contain no internal evidence whatever of 
manipulation. By carefully combining enlarged positives, for instance, 
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and re-photographing the whole, results can be produced which 
will defy the most critical examination. But such photographs are 
seldom produced, even when the medium is given practically a free 
hand. 


IV.—Sprrir Pootoararus OBTAINED BY AMATEURS 
(C. Vincenr Patrick) 


Probably most people have heard, but seldom at first hand, of 
unexpected ghosts appearing on plates or films exposed by amateur 
photographers. On the rare occasions when such accounts can be 
traced to their source, one usually finds that there is some simple and 
evident explanation. Streaks and splashes of light on the plates are 
comparatively common, and are usually the result of the camera, 
slides, or dark-room not being light-tight; very strange results are 
sometimes produced in this way. I was once puzzled by a photograph 
which showed an arch, like a rainbow, across the sky, when it was 
quite certain that there had been no rainbow in the sky when the 
photograph was taken. When the result was repeated a few days 
later, the camera quickly came under suspicion, and was found to 
have developed a minute pinhole in the bellows. This was sealed up, 
and the rainbow did not reappear. Many unexplained markings on 
plates are certainly caused in this or similar ways; but only under 
very favourable circumstances could an extra face on the plate be so 
produced. Sometimes unexpected results are caused by an accidental 
second exposure; but the nature of such a photograph will quickly be 
apparent. The use of old glass plates may sometimes be responsible 
for similar results, as has been already explained. But authenticated 
cases of the appearance of unseen faces in photographs taken in the 
absence of a professional medium, and which do not show an obvious 
explanation, are few and far between. The classical example is that 
of the Combermere photograph, which was published in the Journal of 
the S.P.R., and aroused much discussion and criticism. 

A Miss Corbet took a photograph of the library of Combermere 
Abbey, Cheshire, on December 5th, 1891. She was alone at the time, 
and left the camera during the exposure, as it was a long one. She 
kept a note-book with records of her photographs, which afterwards 
showed that an exposure of one hour had been given, namely from 
2to 3 pm. Unfortunately she did not develop the photograph till 
eight months later, and was then amazed to find a figure occupying a 
chair in a prominent position in the photograph. The figure was faint 
and transparent, the legs being quite invisible; the features were not 
recognisable; but the presence of a head, shoulders and arm was 
fairly plain. Inquiries were made, and it was found that not only 
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was the chair in question the one Lord Combermere had been wont to 
occupy, but that he had died a few days before the photograph was 
taken, and was actually being buried some two miles from the Abbey 
at the hour at which the photograph was taken. The photograph was 
naturally shown to the dead nobleman’s relatives, some of whom 
professed to recognise it as Lord Combermere. It was further pointed 
out that he had lost the use of his legs in an accident some three weeks 
before his death, and that the spirit figure was correspondingly legless ! 

The most important contribution to the discussion which followed 
was made by Sir William Barrett, who demonstrated that the result 
could be duplicated by taking a several minutes’ exposure of a chair, 
ia which someone was seated fora part of the time. The sitter would 
naturally not keep quite still; hence the outlines would be blurred 
and the features indistinct. Sir William published a photograph 
which he had obtained in this way, reproducing the features of the 
Combermere photograph, even to the leglessness. He suggested that 
someone, possibly one of the four men-servants in the Abbey, had 
entered the library during the prolonged exposure. He had sat down 
in the chair for a minute or so, when, noticing the camera, he beat a 
retreat. The photograph showed double outlines to all the sharp 
edges, indicating that the camera had been moved slightly during the 
exposure, and suggesting that someone had entered the room and 
jatred it. As it waseight months after the event that the photograph 
was developed, it was impossible to ascertain whether anyone did 
actually so enter the room. In any case it was a remarkable coinci- 
dence, but there is no proof of it being anything more. 

A somewhat similar case is recorded by Podmore. The photograph 
was being taken, this time, ina chapel. On development a faint face 
was seen framed ina panel. This was described as being the likeness 
of a friend of the photographer’s who had recently died—“ a handsome, 
melancholy lad of eighteen.” Another critic thought that the face 
was that “of a woman of thirty”; it must have been very indistinct. 
It may well have been caused in the samemanner that was suggested 
for the Combermere photograph ; a visitor to the chapel standing in 
the field of the camera for some moments, probably not realising that 
al exposure was in progress. 

Several accounts have been given by amateurs of seeing spirit faces 
develop, only to disappear again on fixing; one such is published in 
Vol. VII. of the J.S.P.R. These are evidently of a subjective nature, 
the finished negative showing no evidence of any abnormality. If any 
reader of this article knows of any case where an “ extra ” has been 
obtained in the absence of a professional medium, and where the plate 
can be produced, I should be very grateful for particulars. 

Experiments have on several occasions been made by amateurs, 
deliberately trying for spirit extras, and exposing scores of plates, 
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usually without success. The unsuccessful attempts of Russell, 
Beattie, Dr. Williams, and more recently Dr. Pierce, have already been 
alluded to. Experiments of rather a different nature have been 
carried out by a Frenchman, Dr. Baraduc. His most interesting—if 
somewhat gruesome—result was a series of photographs taken over 
the death-bed of his wife, at the time of, and for some hours after, 
death. The negatives showed globes of light floating over the bed, 
which gradually increased in size and brightness, and coalesced in the 
later photographs. ‘The circumstances certainly seem to exclude 
fraud, and it is very difficult to understand how the progressive series 
of photographs could have been obtained by accidental means, such as 
a pinhole in the camera. His results are very interesting, but need 
repeating by other experimenters ; in any case, they have absolutely 
nothing in common with the conventional spirit photographs which 
show faces and figures. 


V.—TxHE Farry PxHorocraprus 
(C. Vincent Patrick) 


The so-called “Fairy Photographs” recently published by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. E. L. Gardner do not strictly come 
under the heading of “ spirit photographs,” but may not inappropri- 
ately be considered here. We have no evidence of the conditions under 
which they were taken; as Sir Arthur explains, such “ rare results 
must be obtained when and how they can.” We have therefore to 
learn what we can from an examination of the photographs, or of 
their reproductions. At first sight they look like genuine untouched 
photographs ; their general appearance is excellent, and if frauds, they 
are certainly good ones. On examining them more carefully, however, 
a considera ble number of points are found requiring explanation. Some 
of these have no doubt been noticed by different observers; the 
principal criticisms of the different photographs are these. 

“ Iris and the Dancing Gnome” shows some very strange lighting. 
Examining Iris’s hat, we find the strongest light is falling, probably 
through a gap in the trees, from above and a little to the right; the 
shadow behind her arm, and the lighting of the fingers, confirm this. 
The gnome stepping up on to Iris’s knee should therefore cast a shadow 
upon her white dress, below and to the left ; but the photograph shows 
no trace of any such shadow. On the other hand, the gnome is lighted 
mainly from the left ; this is plainly shown on the conical cap and the 
right upper arm. Apart from these discrepancies, which alone are 
quite sufficiently damning, several other grounds for suspicion are 
evident. The whole photograph is much too carefully arranged to be 
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the snapshot it is represented as being. The black legs of the gnome 
are contrasted against the white dress of the girl; the lighter body, 
face and wings are outlined against the shadows under the trees ; the 
dark cap is brought with one edge against a wing, the better to show 
it up, while the other edge catches the light. A snapshot would 
indeed be fortunate in securing such an admirable arrangement! The 
same thing is very noticeable in the other three published photographs ; 
the pictorial arrangement of the figures and background is much too 
good to be the result of chance, and suggests careful posing. 

This gnome photograph was taken under the shade of trees, we are 
told, at four o’clock on a September afternoon which was not sunny ; 
an exposure of yoth of a second was given on “ Imperial Rapid ” plates, 
using a “ Midg * quarter-plate camera. With the largest stop in this 
camera an exposure of at least ten times that stated, ¢.e., 3th of a second, 
would be needed to give a fair negative under these conditions; 3 
to 1 second would probably be more correct. The photograph in 
question certainly shows signs of under-exposure; but under the 
conditions stated one would expect little more than a silhouette of the 
white dress and of the sky showing through the trees. . Something is 
evidently wrong here. 

The gnome’s proportions are certainly not human, as are the 
fairies’ in the other photographs ; he rather resembles the familiar 
“ Brownie ” of the Kodakadvertisements. Though stepping up onto 
the girl’s knee, he is noticeably looking away from her, and at the 
camera, which is very unnatural and likely to cause him a tumble! 
Criticism has been directed against the girl’s hand, but this is quite a 
common photographic distortion of a hand held rather near the 
camera. In my copy, however, the elbow appears rather ‘peculiar. 

The other points, taken together, can leave no possible doubt that 
the photograph is a fake. It could have been produced by making a 
positive enlargement from the negative of Iris on one of the bromide 
papers specially prepared for working up. The gnome would then be 
sketched on this—he certainly resembles a sketch more than a photo- 
graph—and the whole would then be re-photographed onto a quarter- 
plate. No doubt an entirely satisfactory result would not be secured 
at the first attempt ; in fact, Mr. Gardner tells us that “ other photo- 
graphs were attempted, but proved partial failures, and plates were 
not kept.” Surely such extraordinary photographs, even if partial 
failures, would be kept—if they did not show something that was not 
intended! We have known plates to be destroyed on other similar 
occasions, and for similar reasons. 

“ Alice and the Fairies” is of a rather different nature. The 
lighting of the fairies is badly wrong; they are brightly illuminated 
from a point behind the camera, whereas Alice is less brightly illu- 
minated, and from the left-hand side. Sir Arthur, in his article, 
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points out that this is accounted for by the “fairy psychoplasm ”’ 
having a “faint luminosity of its own.” To appear brighter than 
the sitter, photographed by ,1,th ofa second exposure at three o’clock on 
a sunny July afternoon, the fairies would have to resemble in lumin- 
osity a battery of arc lights! The photograph appears to have been 
produced by pasting the “‘ fairies ” ontoan enlargement of the original 
photograph of Alice, and then re-photographing the whole. The 
fairies could be obtained by taking posed photographs of children 
suitably dressed ; these would then be carefully cut out from their 
backgrounds and pasted on to the original enlargement. The points of 
internal evidence on which this statement is based are as follows : 

1. The very sharp (cut) outlines of all parts of the fairies. This is 
particularly noticeable in the outline of the dress and hair of the third 
fairy (counting from the left); compare this with the soft outline of 
Alice’s hair, against a similar background. 

2. The same fairy’s forearm is much brighter than Alice’s wrist, 
at the point where it crosses between it and the camera. Assuming 
that both were equally white, and lighted from the same source, the 
one further from the camera would normally photograph a little the 
lighter. 

3. Fairies two and four appear to be photographs of the same 
model, the wings being exchanged for the pipe. Note the similarity 
of the attitude of the legs, and of the shape of the tail of drapery 
hanging down behind. 

4. With the exception of one foot of each of these fairies, which 
appears somewhat unnaturally amputated, every part of the fairy figures 
as in front of the sitter and background. This applies to all four photo- 
graphs, and is of the utmost importance ; superimposing the fairies 
on the original photograph in the manner described must of course 
produce this effect. 

5. One would have expected to see some blurring due to move- 
ment, in the fairies’ wings and feet at any rate, with a xoth of a second 
exposure at a distance of four feet. None is visible in the repro- 
duction. 

The two more recently published photographs are very similar to 
“Alice and the Fairies,” and the same general criticisms apply. 
“* Alice and the Leaping Fairy ” again shows the fairy illuminated from 
@ point behind the camera, whereas Alice is illuminated from the right 
side. (Note that her right cheek, facing the camera, is in shadow.) 
Fairy shows no movement-blurring, and comparison with in- 
stantaneous photographs of jumpers shows the attitude to be most 
unusual, On tilting the photograph a little to the left, the fairy 
appears to have been posed kneeling on the left knee, the support 
being afterwards cut away, and the cut-out figure applied to the 
enlargement of Alice, in a slightly different vertical axis. 
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“ Iris and Fatry with Harebells’ shows similar features. Notice, 
again, the different lighting of fairy and Iris ; the hard outline of fairy’s 
hair, so unlike Iris’s in the same print ; and the careful way the fairy 
has been placed to secure a well-balanced picture—scarcely a random 
snapshot! The harebells seem too large in comparison with the 
hedge-leaves at the same distance from the camera. They may be the 
result of combining yet a third photograph ; or the actual harebells 
may have been placed on the enlargement and re-photographed with it. 

An artist to whom I have shown this photograph, together with the 
full-length photographs of “ Iris” published with the earlier article 
in the Strand Magazine, is of opinion that the fairy has the same figure 
and features as Iris, and, in fact, may very well be a photograph of 
Iris herself, attired in a bathing-dress and some butter muslin, and with 
the addition of wings! The photographs of Iris show a rather charac- 
teristic poise of the head, which is also seen in the fairy. This is only 
a suggestion, however; the photographs are too small for certain 
identification. In any case, the fairy figure is certainly of human 
proportions. 

These photographs have attracted a good deal of attention, and 
seem to have been accepted as genuine in some quarters. No doubt 
much reliance has been placed on the statement of one experienced 
photographer, Mr. Snelling, that they show no evidence of manipula- 
tion, disregarding the adverse criticisms of several other photo- 
graphers to whom they were shown. I consider that there is not the 
slightest doubt that they are fakes, simply on the internal evidence 
they provide, and I have endeavoured to explain the principal points 
on which this opinion is based. 


VI.—THE RELIABILITY OF WITNESSES 


(W. WaHatEty Smita) 


The reliability of witnesses is a crucial question in the study of 
psychical phenomena and has for long been a bone of contention 
between spiritualists and their critics. If honesty, care, and in- 
telligence alone sufficed to make a man’s testimony reliable the whole 
range of spiritualistic phenomena, including spirit photography, 
might long ago have been taken as proved beyond all possibility of 
doubt. But this is very far from being the case, and although it is 
never pleasant to express flat disbelief of the accuracy of people’s 
statements, the Psalmist’s dictum that “all men are liars ” should be 
gtaven on the heart of every psychical researcher, especially in the case 
of those who attempt to investigate “ physical ” phenomena.’ 


? Readers should refer to Mr. E. ea Dingwall's interesting article on ‘‘ Magic 
and Mediumship ” in the last number of this paper. 
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I do not propose to repeat the obvious platitudes about the ease 
with which conjurers can deceive their audiences, but I should like to 
emphasise the fact that such differences as exist between the circum- 
stances in which conjurers and mediums work are uniformly in favour 
of the latter as regards the minor manipulations necessary for the 
production of photographic phenomena. (One is not, of course, 
concerned with elaborate “stage effects,” but rather with small 
matters like the substitution of one plate for another or the distraction 
of the sitter’s attention while the required extra is impressed upon the 
plate.) The conjurer’s audience knows that it isa trick ; the medium’s 
does not. Even the most hardened sceptic will probably have a 
lingering doubt in his mind as to whether there may not possibly be 
“something in it ” after all. This is all to the medium’s advantage, 
and it must be remembered that not only does he work for much of his 
time under lighting conditions which are peculiarly favourable to 
fraudulent manipulation, but also that the great majority of his sitters 
start with a considerable prepossession to the effect that they are 
encountering something inexplicable. 

But these observations must, I suppose, have occurred to all who 
have considered such matters at all impartially, and however relevant 
they may be they will never by themselves prevail against what we call 
“the evidence of our senses.” No amount of general considerations of 
this kind will deter the credulous from accepting the prima facie 
indications of a “successful ” séance. The only hope of preserving 
the public from the depredations of these swindlers is to show that the 
“evidence of the senses ” is not worth twopence unless backed by 
special knowledge of the relevant technique. 

One would think that anyone who reads Mr. Patrick’s admirable 
account of fraudulent methods and of his experiments in their applica - 
tion will feel chary of claiming that he has wholly eliminated the 
possibility of fraud from any photographic séance which he has at- 
tended. But there may be some who will still say: ‘‘ No doubt these 
fraudulent methods can be and have been employed, no doubt many 
people would allow a medium to substitute plates under their very 
noses, or to touch them. But when J went to such-and-such a medium 
Iam certain that the plates were never out of my possession, that le 
never had a chance of touching them . . .” and so forth. 

Of course, some of the methods described by Mr. Patrick do not 
involve touching the plates at all. It would not be at all impossible 
for an artist in such work to allow a sitter to use his own plates, camera, 
slides, dishes, and chemicals in his own studio and dark-room, to load, 
unload, and develop the plates himself without their ever being touched 
by the “ medium ”’ and yet to produce a perfectly good extra. 

But I will let that pass and confine myself to the question of whether 
the kind of positive statement outlined above is really worth anything 
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atall. This question was answered once and for all in the emphatic 
negative by the classical experiments of the late Mr. 8. J. Davey in 
“*Slate-writing,” which are fully described in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, vols. iv. and viii. 

These experiments are not nearly so widely known as they deserve 
to be, but it is not too much to say that no one who has not read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested them is competent so much as 
to begin to talk about the genuineness of spirit photography ; unless, 
of course, he happens to have acquired a knowledge of trick methods 
and the scope of deception by other means—such as Mr. Patrick 
adopted in his experimental work ! 

Very briefly, the story was as follows: Mr. Davey was an amateur 
conjurer of some skill who set himself to imitate by trickery the 
performances of Slade, Eglington, and other exponents of “slate- 
writing ” phenomena. In this he succeeded to admiration—so much 
so that certain spiritualists characteristically insisted that he must be 
a very powerful “medium ”! He scrupulously denied himself the 
advantage of claiming his results as supernormal, but in spite of this 
found no difficulty in imposing on his sitters. The latter were en- 
couraged to take every possible precaution against trickery and were 
instructed to write the most careful reports of what occurred. 

A number of reports were thus obtained from men and women of 
unquestionable intelligence and acumen which, if they had been even 
approximately accurate, would have established the supernormality 
of Mr. Davey’s phenomena beyondany peradventure. But comparison 
of their reports with the known and recorded procedure which actually 
took place showed the most astonishing discrepancies. Omissions 
and distortions of the first importance were abundant and the ex- 
periments proved to the hilt that, for phenomena of this kind, the 
reports of untrained witnesses are, in general, not worth the paper they 
are written on. 

I wish that space permitted me to quote, in parallel columns, some 
of these Davey reports and some of those given by witnesses of photo- 
graphic séances so that my readers could see how very similar the 
circumstances are. 

But I must content myself with pointing out that whereas in the 
one case everything turned on whether the “ medium ” had any 
chance of substituting or tampering with slates, so in the other it is a 
matter of whether there has been any chance of substituting or tamper- 
ing with plates. The reports of intelligent witnesses proved worthless 
in the one case, and it seems reasonable to suppose that they are no 
more valuable in the other. 

So, to anyone who thinks that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
the genuineness of spirit photographs shall be established, I would say, 
“Go home and invest a few shillings in the Proceedings of the Society for 
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Psychical Research, vols. iv. and viii.—it will be more profitable than the 
same amount laid out in photographic séances—and when you have 
carefully read their account of the Davey experiments in conjunction 
with Mr. Patrick’s paper, see whether your confidence in spirit photo- 
graphs is as strong as ever! ” 

I have drawn attention to these experiments of Mr. Davey else- 
where and I am sorry to be obliged to insist on their importance again. 
But until people learn that the reports of uninstructed observers— 
however acute in other respects—are utterly unreliable, the fraudulent 
medium will flourish and the unsuspecting public will be robbed and 
deceived. 


VIL—Tue Vatve or REcoenition 


(W. Waate.ty Smirx) 


Believers in spirit photographs generally consider that they are 
playing their trump card when they point out that thousands of 
“extras ” have been definitely recognised by sitters as portraits of 
their deceased friends or relatives. But this card, impressive as it 
looks, will not really take the trick. If it could be shown (i.) that a 
given “extra ” was unmistakably recognisable as a portrait of a de- 
ceased—or even of a living—person, and (ii.) that the medium concerned 
could not possibly have obtained a likeness of that person to work 
from, then we should be obliged to attach great weight to this factor, 
even if the conditions were not otherwise such as to excludefraud. For 
such a result could not be fraudulently produced. But in spite of the 
perfectly honest assertions of many investigators, it seems very doubt- 
ful whether this state of affairs has ever been realised. 

There are two ways in which evidence based on recognition may 
be defective. 

First, the recognition may be perfectly well founded, but the 
“extra ’? may have been derived from an existing photograph of the 
deceased ; second, and more frequently, the recognition is illusory 
and exists only in the sitter’s imagination. 

As regards the first of these points, it should be remembered that 
most people are photographed at one time or another, some of them 
frequently, and that it is not very difficult to obtain a photograph of 
@ given person if one goes about it in the right way. A spirit photo- 
grapher with an extensive clientéle will find it well worth his while to 
take the necessary steps to secure photographs appropriate to at any 
trate his more regular sitters, from whom, in the course of a few séances, 
it will not be difficult to glean enough information to put him on the 
tight track. It is, of course, particularly easy if they happen to be 
well-known people, photographs of whose relatives may have appeared 
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from time to time in the press. But although thismethod may some- 
times be employed where circumstances lend themselves thereto, or 
when there is some reason which makes a first-rate “ test ” especially 
desirable, I do not think that it is responsible for more than a small 
percentage of the recognitions which are claimed. 

By far the greater proportion appear to be due to the operation of 
subjective factors which lead the sitter to “ recognise unmistakably ” 
an extra which bears no more than a vague general resemblance to the 
person whom it is claimed to represent. 

Recognition can scarcely be assessed objectively ; it is essentially 
a subjective affair, and as such liable to all the distorting factors which 
affect every mental process. 

If I had to summarise the whole of modern psychological doctrines 
in one line I should quote the popular saying, “‘ The wish is father to 
the thought.” The whole of our mental activity, our thoughts, 
actions, opinions, and dreams are moulded by wishes or innate ten- 
dencies of one kind or another. Often, of course, these conflict with 
one another ; but that does not alter the principle involved. 

I believe that the great majority of the recognitions of spirit 
photogra phs are determined either by the definite wish to find evidence 
of survival or by the vaguer desire to obtain “ positive ” results of 
some kind, for positive results are always pleasanter and more satis- 
factory then negative. 

To attempt a full discussion of the psychological process of recogni- 
tion in general would take us very far, but I think it may be conceded 
that it is based on some kind of a comparison between the object 
(‘“‘ extra ”’) actually perceived and a visual image of the person con- 
cerned which is evoked for the purpose. But visual images are very 
plastic, so to speak, as anyone who tries to visualise the face of a friend 
accurately will be able to verify for himself. The general impression 
may be clear enough, but details of proportion and the like are very 
elusive. We all know, too, how faces get distorted in dreams (though 
by somewhat different causes from those which we are considering 
here), and it may well be that it is for reasons of this kind that recogni- 
tion is so often unreliable even in ordinary life. Which of us has not 
been struck by the likeness of a press photograph to someone whom we 
know, or who has not been momentarily misled by the slight re- 
semblance of a passer-by to his contemporary inamorata ? In my 
judgment it is entirely in conformity with modern psychological views, 
or, indeed, a necessary consequence of them, to suppose that the 
process of recognition is as subject to the influence of emotional wish- 
tendencies as are all the other mental processes which have been 
studied. 

This supposition is immensely strengthened by a consideration of 
the actual material dealt with. I have seen a good many spirit 
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photographs,and I am sure that those who have seen more will agree 
with me that the number which are clear enough to be capable of 
definite recognition at all is extremely small. They are almost in- 
variably blurred, out-of-focus, indistinct things, frequently so covered 
in “spirit drapery ” asto leave no more than two eyes, a nose anda 
mouth visible, while the shape of the head and the hair are quite 
indistinguishable. In the great majority of cases it seems to the un- 
biassed observer nothing short of absurd to claim that such vague and 
indefinite effigies can be “ unmistakably ” recognised. And when it 
comes to recognition being instantly claimed from the negative and be- 
fore a print is made—as ina case I heard of not long ago—one almost 
gives up hope ! 

One need hardly point out that, although a medium who merely 
trusts to luck will probably score a good proportion of “hits ” by 
ringing the changes on a few common types of face, he can greatly 
increase this proportion by a little adroit ‘“‘ pumping ” of the sitter 
which will give him a guide to at least the general type of face ex- 
pected, thus enabling him to “deliver the goods,” at any rate ap- 
proximately, at the next séance. 

It should also be remembered that in everyday life recognition is 
a much more sketchy affair than might at first be suspected. Ex- 
periments have shown that in reading, or in viewing a drawing, we do 
not take cognizance of each individual element ; on the contrary our 
attention flits, so to speak, from point to point, skipping altogether 
the intervening matter. We thus obtain an outline or skeleton 
impression which we fill up from our own resources. We actually 
notice a few salient features and interpolate the rest; hence, for 
example, the well-known difficulty of “ spotting ”’ mis-prints in proofs, 
This process is perfectly satisfactory for ordinary purposes such as 
reading, and seldom results in our misinterpreting the symbols before 
us, and when it does the context usually putsus right. But in dealing 
with spirit photographs the context, if there can properly be said to 
be any, is much more likely to put us wrong. The “salient features ” 
which “leap to the eyes ” are, in this case, those which suffice to locate 
a face as belonging to a certain general type, while the details which 
we fill up for ourselves are just those which are necessary for the 
identification of a particular individual. Consequently, false recogni- 
tion is easy provided the general type is all right. The “ beauty ” is 
emphatically “in the eye of the beholder.” As “M.A. (Oxon),” a 
famous spiritualist and a believer in spirit photographs, well said : 

‘* Some people would recognise anything. A broom and a sheet are quite 
enough to make up a grandmother for some wild enthusiasts who go with the 
figure in their eye and see what they wish to see. . . . I have had pictures 
that might be anything in this or any other world sent to me, and gravely 


claimed as recognised portraits; palpable old women authenticated as ‘ my 
spirit brother, dead seventeen years, as he would have been if he had . . .’ etc.” 
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But, as usual, the empirical test of experience is the best. Con- 
siderations such as those outlined above may be valuable in establish- 
ing a priori probabilities, but it is far more important to ascertain 
whether as a matter of fact people actually do make false recognitions 
with any frequency. The answer to this has already been given by 
Mr. Patrick in his account of the Buguet caseabove.' The most striking 
feature of the case, as he rightly points out, was the way in which 
witnesses swore to having “unmistakably recognised” the extras 
they obtained, and stuck to their recognitions in spite of Buguet’s own 
confession of fraud and his description of the methods employed. In the 
face of this sort of thing, who will be bold enough to maintain that the 
recognition factor can be assigned any appreciable weight ? 


VITI.—Recentr LirErATuRE 
(W. Wuatety Sra) 


Recent contributions to the literature of spirit photography are 
not very numerous. I may first mention the very thorough exposure 
by Dr. Walter Prince of the Keeler-Lee-Bocock photographs ; this 
appeared in the Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. xiii., part 1, March, 1920. Keeler is a photographic 
medium who has practised in the United Statesfor a number of years. 
For the benefit of Mrs. Lee he produced, at a price, a long series of 
“ spirit ” photographs purporting to represent the deceased Mr. Bo- 
cock in a variety of situations. Test conditions were either wholly 
absent or absurdly inadequate, and the photographs are, on internal 
evidence alone, so palpably fraudulent thatit is surprising that they 
were ever accepted at all. The most obvious indication of fraud is 
the fact that through a whole long series of photographs Mr. Bocock’s 
facial angle remains the same and identical with that of one of the only 
two extant photographs of him, no matter what his posture may be or 
on what occupation he may be represented as engaged. This circum- 
stance clearly points to the use of a single photograph of Mr. Bocock 
as the basis of all the fakes. The case is not of sufficient importance 
to be worth discussing at length, but it is an interesting example of the 
art of critically studying internal evidence and of the almost incredible 
effrontery of fraudulent mediums. 

More important is Mr. Edward Bush’s “Spirit Photography 
Exposed,”a small pamphlet published by the author as a contribution 
to the ‘‘ Nehushtan Crusade.” The object of the latter movement, 
of which one gathers that Mr. Bush is the leading spirit, is to show that 
all the physical phenomena of Spiritualism are fraudulent and to 


* Cf. pp. 319-20. 
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expose dishonest mediums. This last object, at least, is admirable, and 
Mr. Bush is certainly entitled to consider himself “‘ one up ” on Hope 
in the matter of spirit photographs. 

Briefly, Mr. Bush laid a trap for Hope by writing to the latter under 
an assumed name and enclosing a photograph of a living person which 
he represented as that of his deceased son. Hope returned the photo- 
graph and gave Mr. Bush an appointment for a séance, which he 
attended, still under hisassumed name (Wood). Heduly received an 
“ extra ”’ in the form of the face portrayed in the photograph which 
he had sent, ’ together witha “‘ psychograph ” beginning “‘ Dear friend 
Wood”! Any reasonable person will say that Mr. Bush has proved 
his case, that he laid a trap for Hope and that Hope fell into it as 
completely as possible. But an apologetic will doubtless be forth- 
coming from those to whom Hope’s integrity is a cardinal article of 
faith. 

Mr. Bush appears, I may add, to be almost wholly ignorant of 
fraudulent methods, but he has successfully made good his deficiency 
in this case by the exercise of a little diplomacy. 

Finally, I must touch on certain articles which have recently 
appeared in the well-known spiritualist paper, Light. It is with 
considerable reluctance that I do so, partly because the candid ex- 
pression of my opinion cannot fail to bring me into sharp conflict with 
a number of people whom I respect and with whom I would much 
prefer to remain in harmony, and partly because exigencies of space 
compel me to adopt a brief and almost dogmatic mode of treatment 
which is likely to provoke accusations of superficiality and prejudice. 
To thrash the matter out thoroughly would necessitate an interminable 
discussion to which circumstances do not lend themselves and which 
would certainly be fruitless. 

- For there is an attitude of resolute credulity which is quite proof 
against reason. I donot for a moment suggest that spiritualists enjoy 
a monopoly of this quality ; they donot, for it is equally to be found in 
other quarters, among materialistic scientists and party politicians, 
for example, who constantly ignore the plain implications of evidence 
if the latter happens to conflict with their cherished beliefs. 

But however hopeless the task may be, it seems none the less to be 
a duty to protest from time to time against this state of mind, of which 
several striking examples are to be found in the articles in question. 

The conviction of the genuineness of spirit photographs is a 
conviction which is founded on purely negative evidence (namely, that 


1 Note.—This is a case where recognition *s possible because (a) the ‘‘ extra” 
and the original portrait can be laid side by side and directly compared, (5) 
careful measurements can be made of the facial angle and other characteristics, 
and (c) independent witnesses in any desired number can make the comparison 
for themselves. 
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on very many occasions no fraud has been actually discovered), and 
held in the face of definite positive evidence (namely, the occasional 
actual discovery of fraud, as by Mr. Bush). But once formed it seems 
impossible to shake it, and just as always happens when emotion 
rather than reason is responsible for an opinion, every adverse indica- 
tion is distorted into an additional corroboration. Just as a lover 
distorts the faults of his mistress into virtues—frivolity being regarded 
as gaiety, dulness as profundity and intransigeance as strength of 
mind—so the plain indications of fraud which leap to the eyes of the 
unbiassed student are gravely put forward as evidence of the wonderful 
ways in which the spirits work. 

Thus in Light for January 29th I find advanced as “most evidential ” 
the fact that whereas a plate which had been in the possession of the 
medium for several days showed an “ extra,” others, simultaneously 
exposed, which had not been in her possession, did not. (Note.—I 
am well aware that the plates sent to the medium for “ impregnation 
by the psychic influence ” were in a sealed packet which was certified 
intact when returned. But as anyone who has studied the subject of 
sealing knows, it is extremely difficult to devise a really fraud-proof 
method. Certainly no ordinary arrangement of strings and knots is 
reliable.)’ Mr. Barlow, who writes the article, correctly argues that 
this result indicates that the lens of the camera used “ had nothing to 
do with the formation of the psychic images which appear to have been 
printed on the photographic plate.” But instead of drawing the 
obvious conclusion that, in spite of the sealing, the plate which showed 
the “extra ” had been tampered with, he adopts the view that a 
“ psychic transparency ” is used, that this is at some period applied 
to the sensitised surface of the plate by spirit agency and exposed to 
spirit light! Comment is needless. 

This theory of the psychic transparency is very popular just 
now and is being freely invoked to account for the obvious indications 
of fraud which even a superficial study of spirit photographs reveals. 
It is expounded at some length by the Rev. Chas. L. Tweedale (Light, 
January 22nd, 1921), who carefully describes the various indications 
which show clearly that the extra is often produced by a transparency 
of some kind, in terms which could be used almost without alteration 
as proof of the fraudulent nature of the productions. Thus the edges 
of the “ psychic ” transparency are said to be clearly visible on many of 
Hope’s negatives, and we are told that “‘in some cases when ‘the 
cotton-wool effect ’ is introduced, this ring of nebulous whiteness 
probably forms the edge of the transparency and . . . may conceal 
its use.”” Most astonishing of all, perhaps, is this author’s credulity 
in accepting as genuine a spirit photograph showing two portraits of 


1 Similar observations apply to ‘‘ The Hunter Test ” (Light, Feb. 19th.) 
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the late Mr. Stead of which one was an exact duplicate of the other, 
but larger, and clearly showed the “ screen effect ” of small dots which 
one can observe in any printed reproduction of a photograph." 

Certainly there is ample evidence to show that some kind of trans- 
parency is frequently used in the production of extras (Cf. p. 326 
above), especially by Hope, but there seems no reason to suppose that 
it is in any way “ psychic.” On the contrary, a friend of mine who 
enjoyed the privilege of a sitting with this artist not long ago tells me 
that when he went to focus the camera (as one is frequently invited to 
do), he clearly saw a wholly gratuitous face already projected on the 
ground-glass! Now either there was some kind of an objective 
apparition present in the camera’s field of view which reflected light 
which only became visible after passing through the lens (which is 
absurd), or there was a transparency of some kind between the lens 
and the ground-glass. Of course it may have been a psychic trans- 
parency born before its time—one cannot possibly say definitely that 
it was not, but the more mundane inference seems very much the more 
probable. In fact, all this talk of The Problems of Psychic Photo- 
graphy is no more than an orgy of hypothetising from a mass of 
utterly unreliable data. 

If only believers in spirit photographs would take the trouble to 
learn a little more about fraud and tighten up their control accordingly, 
instead of inventing strange hypotheses to bolster up their imperfect 
observations, we should hear less of photographic mediums and fewer 
people would be duped in this deplorable fashion. 


IX.—ReEaL Test ConpItTIoNns 
(W. Wuarety Smirn) 


To the last sentence of the preceding section someone will probably 
retort, “‘ If only critics would stop talking about fraud and examine the 
phenomena at first hand, they would be convinced and we should have 
a chance of getting on with the war and finding out all sorts of in- 
teresting things.” It is not really a fair retort, because it is always 
perfectly legitimate to point out sources of error in any experimental 
work without being called upon to repeat the faulty experiments 
oneself. But although all the evidence seems to me to point one way, 
I freely admit that I may be wrong and that genuine spirit photo- 
graphs may be produced. If so, I should very much like to be able to 
convince myself of the fact and to give the utmost publicity in my 
power to any positive results I might obtain. But it is no use my 
attempting to do so under the conditions which normally obtain at a 


1 Cf .p. 338 above. 
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photographic séance. I know, to be sure, a certain amount about 
fraudulent methods, and might, perhaps, be not quite so easy a prey as 
others who know less. But I am not so conceited as to flatter myself 
for a moment that Iam a match for a really competent trickster. I 
know just enough to realise how very great an advantage the latter 
always has and how hopeless it is forany but the very elect to pit 
themselves against him. I do not imagine, as apparently do many 
worthy spiritualists who do not even know the first word about fraud, 
that my not extraordinary powers of observation are a match for the 
adroit and experienced medium, and I would no more back myself to 
spot fraud every time it was tried than I would back myself to win 
money off a cardsharper ! 

If one were allowed real test conditions, it would be quite another 
matter. Butone isnot. One isallowed to watch—when one’s atten- 
tion is not distracted by some natural-seeming incident; one is 
allowed to perform for oneself all kinds of operations which are quite 
irrelevant to the modus operandi of the trick ; one isallowed to bring, if 
not always to use, one’sown plates. But as already pointed out, the 
loopholes left for fraud are so numerous that it is vain to hope to guard 
against them all. In fact, the most suspicious feature about the whole 
of psychic photography is the fact that a procedure is insisted on which 
must give these innumerable loopholes and the obvious “ safe ” pro- 
cedure is never, so far as I know, allowed at all. 

If the account of fraudulent methods given above is referred to 
again, it will be seen that of the twenty-two varieties there noted, no 
less than eighteen depend on either (a) the use of the medium’s faked 
camera or slides, or (b) the fact that the plates are loaded into slides, 
the slides placed in the camera, the plates removed from the slides and 
also developed “on the premises.” The only methods to which this 
does not apply are the first of all and those involving preparation of 
the studio or dark-room and noted in Group II., Section A, to which 
might possibly be added the X-ray method. These three last can 
easily be eliminated by working in one’s own or a “ neutral ”’ studio, 
while the former eighteen could all be prevented by using the in- 
vestigator’s own magazine or roll-film camera, loading it before the 
séance, taking it away immediately afterwards, and developing the 
plates in private without the medium. 

I may very well be wrong, there may very well be methods which I 
do not know and cannot imagine which would get round even this 
degree of control, but I am inclined to think that this procedure would 
be “ fraud-proof.” Nothing less rigorous can be so, at any rate fora 
single-handed investigator, and even if several were present no con- 
fidence could be felt in the results unless (a) they were well versed in 
fraud, (b) they had planned and rehearsed everything in advance, (c). 
the medium were completely docile and willing to keep right away from 
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the plates at the critical moments, and (d) the studio were known to be 
unprepared. 

I shall probably be told that the conditions mentioned above as 
being apparently fraud-proof would automatically inhibit the phe- 
nomena as would insistence on full light in the case of telekinesis. I 
am well aware that many attempts to lay down test conditions in the 
past have rightly met with this retort ; but apart from the fact that «f 
the phenomena are such that real test conditions can never be applied 
then their genuineness can obviously never be established, I honestly 
cannot see that there is any essential difference between the conditions 
I suggest and those under which photographic phenomena ostensibly 
take place. 

If and when these simple conditions are allowed (the plates being 
bought, of course, under circumstances which prevent collaboration 
by the vendor), I shall be prepared to admit that the scent is getting 
‘warm and that there may be something in spirit photographs after 
all. Until then I must reluctantly maintain my view that they are 
the most obviously fraudulent of all spiritualistic phenomena. 


In conclusion we must confess that we have little hope of influencing 
convinced believers by the preceding discussion. It is just possible 
that here and there someone may realise that there is more scope for 
trickery than there appeared to be at first sight, may scrutinise pro- 
cedure more carefully, may have the courage to distrust his own 
powers of observation, may even—if he is lucky—catch a swindler out. 
But this is unlikely. “ Once convinced always convinced ” seems to 
be the rule. ‘ What matter if all appearances and all reasoning are 
against our beliefs ? Did not Satan put marine fossils on the tops of 
hills to shake our faith in Genesis ? Did not stupid spirits carelessly 
leave false beards and dirty muslin in the pockets of Williams and 
Rita—those wonderful materialismg mediums? Do not even the 
greatest psychics resort to fraud when the Power fails ? ” 

No! Some people’s faith could never be shaken, not though we 
gave them two hundred methods of fraud instead of twenty and not 
though a medium were exposed a hundred times instead of but 
twice or thrice. 

But it may be that there are some who still have doubts and still 
halt between two opinions. We hope that to these this paper may be 
of some service as a contribution to the evidence available for their 
study. It isalso possible that it may in some measure actas an antidote 
to the unreliable matter which is now so freely disseminated and 
which does so much to bring Psychical Research and the better aspects 
of Spiritualism into undeserved disrepute. 


PSYCHO-PATHOLOGY IN RELATION TO PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH #4 


By WituaM Browy, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), D.Sc. (Lond.), Reader in 
Psychology in the University of London, King’s College. 


Psychical Research ” with some diffidence, realising fully the 

great importance of the subject. It is a little unfortunate that 
people who interest themselves in Psychical Research, either for or 
against, often tend to develop strong feeling on the subject and to 
become violent partisans. This is not only the case with those who 
believe in the results achieved, the validity of the messages, etc., that 
seem to come from the other side, who believe in the evidence of 
abnormal means of communication between living persons and those 
that have died, but also, on the other hand, the people who criticise 
Psychical Research show a tendency to do so in no qualified terms. 
They tend to go to an extreme that is apparent even in scientists of 
repute, who would be recognised as holding an established position in 
other departments of scientific investigation. When it is their lot, or 
their inclination, to glance at the work done by the Society for Psychical 
Research, and by others who are interested in the same lines of in- 
vestigation, they seem dominated quite as much by prejudices as by 
common sense and sound reasoning. And in choosing my title, 
“ Psycho-pathology and Psychical Research,” I do not wish you to 
think that I intend to criticise Psychical Research or to attempt to 
depreciate it inany way. All that I shall attempt to do is to show that 
the facts and theories of Psycho-pathology, i.¢., of the science that 
investigates the various forms of mental disease, have a definite 
bearing upon problems of Psychical Research, upon the results it 
achieves, upon the methods whereby these results are obtained. 

It would not be easy in a few words to define the scope of Psychical 
Research, but I gather that I should not be doing an injustice to that 
system of thought if I chose as its most characteristic problems : first, 
the problem of the extent to which one embodied mind can act upon 
another embodied mind otherwise than through the senses, either in 
the way of communication of thought or in other ways ; second, of the 


I HAVE chosen the title ‘“ Psycho-pathology in Relation to 


1 A lecture delivered at King’s College, London, on March 16th, 1921. Taken 
down from my exlempore address by Miss E. M. Clarke, M.A., to whom my cordial 
thanks are due.—-W. B. 
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extent to which the embodied mind can foretell the future, can ex- 
perience forebodings or premonitions, which eventually come true ; 
and third, of how far the embodied mind can get into communication 
with disembodied minds, the minds of those who have already died, 
the minds that are to be presumed, either on the authority of religion 
or on the basis of fact, to be still existing elsewhere than in visible 
human form on this planet. 

Many of the results obtained by investigators in Psychical Research 
have been obtained by the use of what are called mediums, z.e., of 
people who appear to have, who may really have, a special power of 
receiving, recording and communicating messages from others. These 
mediums are often called clairvoyants, because the most characteristic 
power that they appear to possess is that of being able to see clearly, 
or fairly clearly, where for others there is no vision. As I said just 
now, they are responsive to influences that not only do not affect others 
appreciably, but of which others remain entirely ignorant, of which 
others would not for a moment suspect the existence. 

The question arises how far the evidence gained through mediums 
is vitiated, if vitiated at all, by the mental state of these mediums ; 
#.e., (1) whether mediums, some or all, are to be regarded as perfectly 
normal people, in perfectly normal mental and physical health ; (2) 
whether, if they are abnormal, if they do suffer from some degree of 
mental abnormality of a kind which would be regarded by a mental 
specialist as being identical with mental disease that he can observe 
in others less gifted, the messages that they purport to receive and 
communicate are thereby rendered more doubtful. 

Before the war there were a good many mediums in existence, 
many who seemed to get results of different kinds more or less cor- 
responding to independently observed fact, but during the war I venture 
to say that the number of mediums, potential or actual, was increased 
enormously. Thatat any rate was my experience while I was working 
in France. I very quickly came to the conclusion that the strain of 
exposure to shell-fire produced what can only be called mediumistic or 
clairvoyant powers in a very large number of soldiers ; indeed, quite 
15 per cent. of soldiers suffering from shell-shock were found, 
immediately after the shock, to be easily hypnotisable, and, in a large 
proportion of these-cases, they were found to exhibit powers—charac- 
teristics—extremely similar to, if not identical with, the characteristics 
that one reads about and hears of as belonging to mediums ; that is to 
say, not only could they be easily put to sleep, put into a second mental 
state which appeared to be quite different from their normal waking 
state, but, when they were in this state, they appeared to have tele- 
pathic powers, they appeared to have clairvoyant powers. 

Let me take the powers of clairvoyance first. One found when one 
hypnotised a patient who had perhaps left the field of battle within 
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the previous day or two that, if one suggested to him that he would 
be able to see what was going on somewhere else, say in France, or 
in England, and if one gave him a definite signal, told him, say, that 
one was going to put one’s hand on his forehead and that then he 
would actually see what his father and mother were doing at home, 
again and again one got definite, positive results. That is to say, he 
would straightway appear to see something. He would feel that he 
was in England. In one case my patient felt that he was back in 
Liverpool, and found his mother and father in the evening at half-past 
six walking along one of the main streets of Liverpool towards the 
cinema. He was able to follow, and seemed to follow them at the 
normal rate, i.e., the rate at which a person would walk. I had to 
wait for him to come up to them, and then until they reached the 
cinema house. He stood in the queue while they got their tickets, and 
followed them into the auditorium. Then the lights were turned 
down, the title of the play was flashed on the screen—he read the title 
and told me what it was—and then proceeded to see the picture un- 
rolled. Later on he took a look round and saw what other people 
were there, recognised friends of his in the audience and told me their 
names. I begged him to try and draw his mother’s attention to his 
presence. He did so, and showed signs of great disturbance, but said 
no, she did not take any notice—she could not see him. 

In another case the patient found his mother washing, drying and 
ironing clothes. She was at the stage where she was ironing the 
clothes that she had already washed, collars among other things, and 
he walked into the room in thought. I asked him to try to speak to 
her, but at first he found that words would not come. After a little 
more urging he found he could speak to her, but she did not reply. I 
asked him to attract her attention in some other way, and so he took 
up a bundle of collars and put them out of the way when her back was 
turned. A moment later he told me that she had looked round and 
was surprised to find the collars had gone. He said that he was able 
to move things about in the room—a power that he did not possess at 
first but that he seemed to possess later. 

In another case the patient wished to see his fiancée at home, and 
he appeared to be transported there, and found her reading in the 
grounds of the college where she was in residence. He looked over her 
shoulder and saw what book she was reading, and told me the title of 
the book—“ An Egyptian Goddess ”—and he proceeded to read a few 
words, all with an air of complete conviction as to the reality of what 
he was reading. When I woke him up he expressed certainty that what 
he had seen was something different from his own imagination. And 
so it was with all these patients. 

In another case, my most complete case, I got the following resulta, 
which I should like to read out because I was able to get independent 
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evidence concerning them, first by having a letter written by the 
patient to his relatives, saying that he had dreamt about them and 
would like to know what they were actually doing at that time, and 
then by getting him to write a second letter, stating more explicitly 
what he had thought they were doing, and asking for a more definite 
reply. The result is as follows. (I have tried to separate the 
incidents, so that we can put one against the other, successes and 
failures, for it is very difficult to arrange a unit of coincidence or of 
correspondence. 

(1) The patient saw his wife in the garden on September 24th, 1917. 
Extract from daughter’s and wife’s letters: ‘She was in the garden 
sowing cabbage, turnip and onion seeds.” 

(2) He saw one row of runner beans, and was surprised not to find 
more. The letter said: “There are two rows of runner beans, but 
they look like one from a distance because the wind has blown them 
down.” 

(3) He saw his dog, Bella, who looked as fat asa pig. The letter 
said: “ Bella isin her kennel. She is looking very well on one meal a 
day. We always say she is on war rations when people say how fat 
she is.” 

(4) Patient: The garden looks as if a lot of pigs had been routing 
there. Letter: The garden does look as if it had been routed up by 
pigs, as the gardener has dug the potatoes. 

(5) Patient: The children’s flower-garden is gone. Letter: The 
children’s flower-garden is all right. 

(6) Patient: There is a big heap of ashes under the water-tank. 
Ietter : The ash-heap is in its usual place up in the corner by the 
hedge, but there is a heap of rubbish from the garden opposite Mrs. 
Miller’s front window (i.¢., near the water-tank) waiting to be burnt. 

(7) Patient: All the wire-netting is down. Letter: The wire- 
netting is all right. 

(8) Patient: They have repaired the gate and painted it red—the 
very colour I detest. Letter : The gate is broken, but we tie it up with 
@ piece of string at night. (The letter says nothing about the colour 
of the gate. I may mention that the patient was very annoyed 
indeed when he saw this. He woke up from his dream furious as a 
result of his apparent visit home, and when I suggested that it was 
‘only a dream he would not admit this.) 

(9) Patient: The case of birds has been shifted, and the gramo- 
phone is in the place where the birds were. Letter : The case of birds 
is in the same place, and the gramophone is still in the window. 

(10) Patient: The sewing-machine is on the front window-ledge. 
Ietter : The sewing-machine is now on the little table under the back 
-window. 

(11) Patient (on a later occasion when he finds them at tea): They 
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are eating eggs, bread-and-butter and cake. Letter: We did not have 
eggs or bread-and-butter for Tuesday’s tea, but we did havea big cake. 

(12) Patient was able to say how the people were arranged. He 
said: “The school-teacher is sitting in my place, Jimmie opposite, and 
my wife in her own place.’ Letter: Yilpha [I believe that was a 
daughter—it is a curious name] sits in your place at table and Miss 
Dart on her left, and Mother in her right place, Jimmie on her right and 
I [the other daughter] in the same place at the end. 

(13) Patient: My boy, Jimmie, looks well. Letter: Jimmie does. 
look well and he is brown. 

(14) On another occasion (September 25t!:, 1917) the patient says : 
“My wife is ironing clothes and Clara [the daughter who writes] is 
folding them and putting them away.”’ Clara writes: “I was folding 
clothes, but not ironing, nor was Mother helping me.” 

(15) Patient: Someone has been doing the roof. Letter: Mr. 
Horrell has repaired the roof. 

(16) Patient: I cannot see my cat yet [a cat of which he was very 
fond]. Letter: Asfor Kit, heisnomore. We suppose he got trapped, 
because we have not seen him for months, 


Well, it is only in that way that one can test the objective validity 
of clairvoyance of this kind. I quote this case in so much detail not 
so much because it shows a good many coincidences, although I admit 
that it shows more than some other cases, but because I was able to- 
get so full a record from the patient’s friends. If we reckon up the 
coincidences, we shall find that there is over 50 per cent. corres- 
pondence. What might one expect as a chance coincidence? It is 
difficult to say, because a number of these correspondences are what 
the patient might have expected—what his subconsciousness might 
have expected—to find. You send the patient to sleep and suggest 
to him that he will see certain things, and naturally his mind gets 
active and forms images of what he may possibly see. That is the 
tendency inanyone. Ask anyone to make his mind a blank, and then 
suggest to him that he will see what may be happening in another 
place, and an image of what he thinks is likely to be going on there 
will come up before his mind. These patients had previous knowledge 
of the people they had left behind them, and so it was possible that 
their expectations might find themselves realised. As regards the 
gate and the general state of the garden in the case I have quoted, I 
have no doubt that my patient did expect to find something of that 
sort. Although he had the greatest confidence in his wife in other- 
matters, he had not much confidence in her powers of keeping the 
home fires burning satisfactorily. He was prepared for trouble and 
got it, but whether the troubles he saw were merely the products of 
his own imagination which chanced to coincide with reality, or whether: 
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they resulted from a power that he possessed in the hypnotic state 
of transcending space and visiting other places in thought, is very 
difficult to say. And note that it is not a question here of passing 
through space, but of transcending the conditions of space and being 
present in another place, which for us is far away, but which we may 
conceive is near at hand for a spirit. The mere passing through space 
need trouble us very little. There seems to be no lapse of time in 
these occurrences. Why do I think that? I had another case of a 
Canadian who thought that he could see his people in Canada. I have 
not the case with me, unfortunately, so that I donot quote it as definite 
evidence, but I can remember it sufficiently to be able to say that the 
time when he looked at the clock in Canada corresponded to the 
difference which you would expect to find. I might also add that the 
difference in time in the case of the boy who went back to Liverpool 
was about half an hour, which does roughly, I believe, correspond to 
the difference in time between the north of England and Cerisy-Gailly, 
on the Somme, where we were. When I asked him what the time was, 
he said he could not see a clock, but he knew that there was one down 
the street, and when he reached it he would look at it. He waited 
until he reached it and told me what the time was. In the case of the 
Canadian the time was some hours different, but corresponded fairly 
closely to what the time would have been in Canada. My patient 
could see his parents, whom he had not seen for some years, and told 
me what he found there, but I could not verify the results. I merely 
quote this case in illustration of the time it took to make the passage 
to another part of the world, to illustrate the fact that, if there is any 
real clairvoyance, it is not a matter of passing through space, but that 
the mind is in a condition where space is transcended. Just as in 
imagination we can transcend space, so it may be that the mind or 
spirit can actually pass from one place to another in a moment of time. 

What I am most anxious not to do is to give you the impression 
that I am quoting these cases against Psychical Research. I am not 
necessarily quoting them for Psychical Research ; I am only quoting 
them as cases of patients who were certainly pathological. They came 
to me because they were pathological, and the ease with which thev 
could be hypnotised corresponded to the degree to which they were ill, 
the degree to which they had become dissociated. But if you say that 
because of this the results obtained are certain to be mere figments, 
you will be going further than Iam able to go. These results can only 
be judged on their merits. 

Why do I think that ? Apart from these apparent coincidences or 
correspondences I do know that, again and again, when my patients 
were hypnotised they showed distinct powers of telepathy more 
pronounced than one usually finds in normal waking life. Here again 
I made no regular experiments because we were working at very 
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high pressure. The wards were always full of shell-shock cases, for, 
if there was no big push going on, we kept the patients longer in the 
hospital in order to be sure that they were completely cured. One was 
therefore not able to carry out experiments except incidentally, but I 
did from time to time test my patients’ powers of telepathy, and on 
occasions I got remarkable results, which seemed to be absolutely 
inexplicable by chance. 

On one occasion, with one of my hypnotic patients, I remember 
suddenly taking a book out of my pocket. The man’s eyes were 
closed, and I was some way away from him, so that he could not 
possibly see what I was doing. I took out a book which happened to 
beanarmy book. I said to him before doing so: “I want you to tell 
me what is in my mind. You will see certain letters and figures, and 
I want you to tell me what they are.” I took the book out, not 
knowing what I was going to see myself. Almost at once he said : 
‘* A.B. 207”°—an army book of a certain number. He gave me the 
whole thing absolutely accurately. In criticism of that you might 
say: ‘This patient had probably seen sucharmy books before. He was 
sensitive of hearing, and this sensitiveness was increased in the hyp- 
notic state, and, hearing the rustle of the bringing of the book out of 
my pocket, he rapidly put two and two together and guessed the 
number, deceiving himself without knowing it—his subconsciousness 
had got it by deduction.” As against that I would say that this army 
book was an army book that was used in the hospital, one that I kept 
on my desk in my office and also carried about in my pocket, but one 
that I do not think I had ever had occasion to show in the ward. The 
man had been treated by me two or three times, but I do not think 
that he had had any previous opportunity of seeing the book. I admit 
that there is a possibility that he had—I cannot rule that out. Assuming 
that he had not seen the book before, and that he had not subcon- 
sciously deduced what he should see, the chances against that picture 
coming to his mind by coincidence are of course enormous. You know 
how chances are worked out. Supposing you take a single number and 
ask your patient to guess that number, the number can only be from 
1 to 9. There are only, including 0, ten possible answers, and the 
chances that he will, by some coincidence, get the right number, are 
roughly one in nine. Now, instead of a single number, suppose you 
ask him to guess two numbers. The chances that he will get either 
right are one in nine, the chances that he will get both right 1/9 1/9= 
1/81. Thechances that he will get them in the right orderare $ x 1/81— 
1/162. If you take three or four numbers the chances against rapidly 
increase, and the chances against this man’s guessing the letters 
A.B. 207 are enormous. You can easily work them out for yourselves 
by the theory of probability. 

I turn now to experiments with numbers. (No very satisfactory 
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experiments have been attempted in thought transference with 
numbers, because these have so little meaning, and carry no emotion 
with them.) Here one did notice correspondence, but it was of a 
curious kind. As I was thinking the various numbers of the series— 
I used to have them written on different slips of paper and look at one 
after another—the patient would be saying what came to his mind 
each time, and I noticed that there was a much closer correspondence 
between his guesses and the number preceding the number I was 
actually thinking of, than between his guesses and the number I was 
thinking at the moment. If the actual numbers were 2, 7, 3, 9, 8, 4, 
I did not look at these all together—they were on separate slips of 
paper. I would look at the number 2, and he would guess, say, the 
number 0. I look at the number 7, he may give the reply 2. I look 
at the number 9, he guesses the number 3. I look at the number 8, 
he may give the number 9. I look at the number 4, he may give 
the number 8. If you take into account delayed effect, if you regard 
it as a reasonable scientific hypothesis that numbers in the subcon- 
scious can be more readily experienced in another person’s subcon- 
sciousness or in the hypnotic state than numbers that are actually in 
consciousness, this 2, say, that I have just experienced and that is now 
at the periphery of my field of attention on its way to my subcon- 
sciousness may be the number that presents itself to my patient’s sub- 
consciousness. It acts upon the patient later. He gets the 2, then 
the 3, then the 9. Four and five begin with the same letter. You 
might say that there was some correspondence if he gave 5 instead 
of 4. Three and six are related numbers. You would thus be 
able to work out a correspondence which, if borne out in a large number 
of experiments, would outweigh chance. As I said before, I did not 
work steadily through a series of experiments, so that I can only give 
impressionist views about this, but, as regards figures, one did get results 
of this nature, and the hypothesis I have outlined may possibly 
explain them in terms of telepathy. 

The curious thing about experiments in telepathy is that one so 
frequently gets bald patches, where nothing seems to happen. Then, 
at another time, one seems to get a lot of correspondence. The 
statistician would say that this could be explained by mere chance. 
If you took a sufficient number of series the law of error would work in 
this way, and I am willing to admit that, if we had taken a large 
enough number of cases, that might have been so, But in telepathy 
correspondence is often much more significant than want of cor- 
respondence, because it is often accompanied by a curious subjective 
feeling on the part of the percipient. One noticed that here. Where 
the patient was right he was much more certain than in other cases. A 
recent work on telepathy, in which emotional factors are taken more 
into consideration, is regarded by the Society for Psychical Research as 
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giving evidence of closer correspondence than earlier works based on 
more neutral material. Feeling-tone seems to be very important in 
these cases. Even in connection with these figures you must remember 
that the patients came to me in a highly emotional state. They were 
worked up. They had often been cured of their disabilities by hyp- 
nosis, and everything that went on had significance for them. They 
were extremely grateful for what had been done for them, and were 
delightful people to work with, and all this suffused everything that 
happened, and might also explain the high degree of correspondence 
that one observed in these cases. 

If we turn to the opposite theory which explains these phenomena 
in terms of pathological psychology, if we turn, for instance, to the 
possible explanation of clairvoyance along these lines, we should have 
to say that the patient was in a very suggestible condition, that he 
dreamed to order (i.e., at the order of the operator), and dreamed at a 
definite rate, at a normal rate, instead of at the rate of ordinary 
dreams, because it had been suggested to him that he would do so. 
It had been suggested to him, either implicitly or explicitly, that he 
would see his people at home, that he would see what they were 
doing, and he would expect them to be going on at the ordinary rate, 
and so would see all that he saw at the ordinary rate. In certain 
cases I feel that that explanation was sufficient. In the case of the 
patient who saw his fiancée reading in the grounds of the college, there 
was practically no correspondence between what he saw and reality. 
His fiancée was in the garden, but she was not reading. She did not 
know a book of that title, and, as far as we can make out, there is no 
such book, so that all that had been imagined by the patient. 

In the case of the boy who claimed to have moved the collars and 
to have caused surprise in his mother’s mind, we were able to get no 
independent evidence. I got him to write home, but we received no 
reply, so that I should say that scientifically we are right in assuming 
that the result had been negative. 

Again, in the case of the patient whose results I have read out in 
detail, on another occasion a result was obtained which did not cor- 
respond with the facts. I told this patient when hypnotised that he 
would see my wife, and he spoke as follows. (I got all this taken down 
by my corporal, so that everything that I read out is correct in detail, 
there is no editing by myself.) 

“T can see atall person, but I am not certain whether it is a man or 
a@ woman.” I said: “ Now you will see which it is,” and he said: 
“Ttis a woman with a fawn-coloured cape on with fur edges.” “Tall” 
was correct, but the clothes were certainly not correct. Her hair, he 
said, was dark brown—it should have been gold. ‘“‘ Fresh complexion ” 
—correct. ‘‘ What elsecan yousee?” “ Ican seetwo blue vases with 
flowers.” “‘ What is the name of the place ?” “ Brighton.” The place 
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was not Brighton. I asked him: ‘“‘ Are you certain it is Brighton ? ” 
“ Yes,” he said, “‘I can see Brighton pier running out to Rottingdean.” 
That is the record he gave and I was not satisfied, so I went into it more 
deeply and discovered thatit was an incident that had happened to himself 
at Brighton twelve years before. It wasanoldmemory! Possibly it is 
like that in many cases. Wehave to take that possibility into account 
in estimating the evidence. 

I think we can exclude fraud in these cases. These patients had 
no motive whatever for deceiving me. I was very strict as regards 
malingering, and it was quite easy to be sure about the genuineness of 
hypnotic cases because patients who pretend to be hypnotised are 
easily recognised. In these cases no fraud would have been inten- 
tional. The deception would have been self-deception as well as decep- 
tion of me. But even though we find a good deal that is mere coinci- 
dence, a good deal, too, that can be explained in terms of Pathological 
Psychology, I think that, if one keeps an open mind on the subject, 
one should be ready to put other correspondences down to the other 
side, and to accept them as possible evidence. No one can expect 
here to get evidence all on the side of Spiritism. The mind at work is 
an embodied mind, and its own memories are likely to interfere with 
and modify the results. The fears, anxieties and wishes of the medium 
are likely to be a disturbing factor. The question is whether, after 
allowing for all this, there is a residuum that needs a further hypothesis. 
If one takes individual cases one may feel inclined to dismiss the 
residuum as merecoincidence. Again, if one takes a large number of 
cases in the bulk one may be inclined to say : itisallcoincidence. Butif 
one considers each case on its merits, and findsagain and again correspon- 
dence, say, in the matter of telepathy, and verifiable results in the matter 
of alleged spirit messages, all accompanied by strong emotional feeling, 
that, it seems to me, is evidence in favour of the spiritist hypothesis. 

I would quote here a case that I can guarantee in all its details, a 
case which anyone who did not know it inwardly might be tempted to 
dismiss as mere coincidence, but which to the person who experienced 
it seemed to be more. The little boy, aged two and a half years, of a 
scientist lay dying of tubercular meningitis. He was in a nursing- 
home, so that he should have the best of care, and his parents had been 
spending all their time with him, sitting up at night by his bedside. 
At last he reached a stage where he seemed a little better, and it was 
necessary for them to get rest, as the nurse felt that the child could be 
safely left to her. Early the next morning, as the father happened to 
be looking in the direction of the clock on the mantelpiece, he heard a 
loud noise behind him, a sudden bang, and the thought flashed through 
his mind: “ That is my little boy’s photograph which has shot off the 
edge of the piano.” He noticed the time—it was twenty to eight— 
turned round, and saw that it was the photograph which had fallen. 
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Shortly afterwards the telephone-bell rang, and the message came 
through that the little boy had died. The parents hurried round to 
the nursing-home, and, as they entered the door, the father saw the 
nurse coming down the stairs. The first question he asked was: 
“When did he die?” and before she had said anything he knew that 
she would say, “ At twenty to eight.” He had already communicated 
the fact to his wife, and she too knew that that was the time. The 
incident carried with it a strong emotional feeling—curiously enough a 
feeling of intense relief and peace. The whole incident might, of 
course, be explained as a coincidence. One might say that it was 
certainly a coincidence that the two clccks should have recorded 
exactly the same time. As against that one has to consider the 
parents’ inward feeling of certainty, and the curious circumstances of 
the case: firstly, the fact that the photograph did shoot right off the 
piano, and there was no reason why it should do so. If it had slid off 
in the ordinary way it would not have shot right across the room as it 
did. Secondly, the thought came at once into the father’s mind what 
had happened. There were other things on the piano. The person to 
whom the incident happened, although he was a scientist, ready to 
allow for other possibilities, was fully convinced by it, and certainly at 
that time he did not actually believe in survival. He naturally hoped 
that his own child would survive, but he hoped more that it would 
continue to live. That was the thought which was uppermost in his 
mind, not the other. If you consider the whole situation, that again, 
I think, is a kind of correspondence which is most difficult to fit in with 
anything. It is peculiar. I can answer for this incident entirely, but 
instances of a similar kind seem to be continually happening, and 
people find them very difficult to explain. Telepathy and kindred 
phenomena are easily explained in terms of expectancy, but spirit 
manifestations of this kind are outside the range of ordinary ex- 
planation. And yet some of us are being brought upagainst just these 
facts of physical change which are very difficult to explain by the 
hypotheses generally accepted by science. 

Finally, I should like to conclude this rather disjointed lecture by 
referring briefly to the attempts that are being made at the present 
time to explain spiritualistic phenomena in terms of what is proudly 
called “The New Psychology ”—Psycho-Analysis. And I would 
merely utter the word of caution that, if the results of Spiritism tend 
to be supported all too frequently upon coincidences, the results of 
Psycho-Analysis are similarly supported far too much upon coinci- 
dences. These phenomena have still to be investigated in the true 
scientific spirit of comparison, close scrutiny, multiplication of cases, 
demonstration of cases to others, and, at the present time at any rate, 
it is rather too early to undertake an explaining away of the facts of 
Spiritism in terms of this new science, 


EXTRA-RETINAL VISION 


By W. J. H. Sprorr 


had discovered many morphologically different nerve- 
endings in the skin. These were all subsumed under some 
such head as “tactile,” and no separate functions were allotted to 
them. Later on it became apparent that special nerve-endings must 
be set aside as conductors of heat, cold, and pain sensations. This, 
however, by no means accounted forall that histology had discovered, 
and Prof. Louis Farigoule has carried out some experiments to show 
that there is yet another sense whose nerve-endings are in the skin. 
He connects this sense with the terminations of Ranvier, the function 
of which has hitherto been unknown, and which are situated in the 
epidermis. 
I shall divide this account into three divisions: A., objective series 
of experiments, #.e., on other people ; B., subjective series, experiments 
on himself; and C., his theory. 


B=. the use of Psycho-Physiological methods, histologists 


A. 


Prof. Farigoule was led by consideration of the unsatisfactory 
attitude of science towards the phenomena of somnambulism to 
investigate abnormal vision. 

The only peculiarity about his first subject was that an advanced 
state of hypnosis described by Prof. Farigoule as “‘ régime 8” could be 
easily induced. The subject knew nothing of the experiment for which 
he was being used. When in this state, his eyes were bandaged and 
he was told that he was to make use of a faculty which he certainly 

though he did not know it. He was given a newspaper 
and told he must read at least some of the largest letters, that he must 
not rely on his sense of touch, but that he must “see ” in the usual 
sense of the word. He was also shown some gestures which are used 
by clairvoyants and which perhaps favour the mental attitude and aid 
the concentration of attention. 

After two or three minutes of agitated hesitation, the subject spelt 
out in syllables the title of the paper—letters 30 mm. high and 
5mm. thick. He was then told to read the title of an articlo—letters 
5 mm. by 1 m.m.—and with great difficulty he read “ not the actual 
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words of the title, but a rigorously precise equivalent.” 1 Eventually 
he pronounced the words correctly. 

At this stage two points must be noticed: (1) the difficulty and 
partial failure of the subject, and (2) the fact that his fingers only ran 
quickly over part of the paper. 

The experiment took place in broad daylight and in the presence of 
two assistants, ° 

So great was the fatigue of the first subject that he refused to be 
made use of again, and five others were taken—the first five who were 
willing to undergo the necessary treatment. They also had no prior 
knowledge of what was expected of them. 

These five series of experiments confirmed him in his opinion that 
there is a “‘ paroptic ” perception which is sui generis, and he decided 
to examine this in greater detail rather than establish further instances 
of its existence. 

The apparatus consisted of four objects: the “guignol,” the 
“ buckler,” the printing-frame, and the bandages. 

The guignol was like a small portable bookcase without 
shelves, with an opaque back, sides, and floor, and a slanting roof 
which was translucent but not transparent; the whole could be held 
by the subject in front of his body below the chin, by a projection at 
the bottom, in such a manner that rays of light coming from objects 
placed inside the guignol could be prevented from reaching the eye, 
while the light inside was not less bright than the light in the rest of 
the room. When letters or figures were placed with their faces to the 
back of the guignol, they could not be seen however the apparatus was 
held, but if they were placed with their backs to the back of the guignol, 
they could only be seen when the apparatus was held in certain 
positions. 

The “ buckler ” was like a box without a lid, all of whose sides were 
hinged on to the bottom, and could be opened out flat. Handles 
were placed on two opposite flaps. 

The printing-frame was similar to those used for photographic 
purposes and was used to place letters, etc., under glass so that the 
subject could not touch them. 

The bandages used for blindfolding were ten times as thick as 
ordinary bandages and, in addition, wads of cotton-wool were used. 

The use of these four appliances established the fact that if between 
the body of the subject and the object be placed a translucent but not 
transparent screen, or an opaque screen, there is no paroptic vision. 
If the screen be made of thick fabric (too thick for retinal vision to see 
through) it is nevertheless possible for paroptic vision to take place— 
provided the screen be brought close up to the body. 


1 La Vision extra-rétinienne, par Louis Farigoule, p. 31. 
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In the dark there is no paroptic vision and it becomes clearer as the 
brightness of the light approaches the intensity of sunlight. The 
threshold of paroptic vision for light approximates to that of retinal 
vision. 

Tn normal light the paroptic perception of colours is perfect, and 
the same terminology is used to describe colours as is used in the normal 
state. The threshold of colour vision for paroptic sight is below that of 
retinal vision. 

The paroptic spectrum is longer than the retinal spectrum in the 
ultra-violet direction. 

Reflected images are visible. 

All this goes to prove that light is the physical agent of paroptic 
perception. 

The use of the retina is eliminated by bandages ; the sense of touch 
is excluded by the use of the printing-frame and by placing the objects 
at a distance; but when we deal with the sense of smell the case is 
more complicated. 

Subjects, on being told to recognise colours, sniff as if they were 
appealing to their sense of smell, which does not occur in the case of 
forms or signs. If the mouth is closed and the nostrils stopped up 
with wads of heavily scented cotton-wool the perception of colour 
appears to be slightly hesitating. If, the nostrils being free, coloured 
papers be placed under thick glass, so that no smell can reach the 
subject from them, the recognition is accurate in a bright light, but if 
the room is badly lighted he always sniffs before answering. The 
chemical nature and actual scent of the coloured objects make no 
difference to the perception of their colour. This seems to show that 
the function of the nasal organs in paroptic vision is altogether different 
from their function of smell. 

The guignol and buckler have been used to show that any part of 
the body is capable of manifesting extra-retinal vision, but with unequal 
success, The smallest extended portion endowed in this way is a few 
square centimetres, but the larger the area involved, the clearer the 
sight. When the use of extra-retinal vision has been well developed, 
a subject reads at a normal rate when his hands, forehead and chest are 
bare. 

The order of value of the various parts of the body is as follows : 
(1) Right hand (for right-handed persons) ; (2) left hand; (3) neck and 
throat ; (4) cheeks, forehead and chest; (5) back of the neck, arm, 
thigh, etc. The nostrils have the above-mentioned peculiar value in 
colour-vision. If the object can be manipulated the subject often 
holds it in turn before the palm of his hand, the tips of his fingers, his 
forehead, and his chest. 

The space of paroptic vision is three-dimensional and has the 
structure of the normal tacto-visual space. 
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At first the subject will read, e.g., 492 as 249, and then as 924, and 
express uncertainty as to his final answer. Aa 

In the early stages the kinetic space of the subject does not coincide 
with his visual space, and he will point at an angle of 30-45 degrees to 
the side of an object at which he thinksheis pointing. This, however, 
is corrected by experience. 

At the beginning the subject seems to be, as it were, shining a 
narrow beam on the object he perceives, and his vision is rather “suc- 
cessive ” than “ simultaneous.” 

One subject remarked, @ propos of reading some figures,’ “ I see at 
first a mass of things dancing . . . then it all joins up little by little.” 
The same phenomenon was noticed in the subjective series of experi- 
ments by Farigoule himself.? 

The depth of paroptic vision is the sameas that of retinal vision, 
but while the latter is, roughly speaking, a cone whose horizontal 
section gives a sector with an angle less than 180 degrees, the field of 
paroptic vision is circular. 

In the education of a subject all stages appear, from the early 
isolated vision of one letter on a page to “ simultaneous ” circular 
vision, passing through a stage where it takes time to transfer the 
attention from front to back. 

Finally, it is quite easy to bring the experiences of paroptic vision 
under hypnosis into the conscious memory of the normal state. 


B. 


All the subjects of these experiments were prepared for the develop- 
ment of the paroptic vision by means of hypnosis. The following 
experiments show that this is not a necessary condition. 

Prof. Farigoule’s first few attempts to produce paroptic vision in 
himself were unsuccessful. The mental attitude adopted was that of 
looking inwards and determining to concentrate attention on the effect 
to be produced. The objects chosen were figures, colours and letters. 

Then, adopting the attitude of forcing himself to look outward, 
and choosing bright objects—e.g.,a ball of crystal, a gilt frame—he was 
more successful. Ten séances spread over a period of a month, and 
lasting less than an hour each, passed with no result. These were 
followed by a longer séance, at which, after a state of great muscular 
tension accompanied by respiratory and cardiac acceleration, he was 
rewarded by a vague sight of the yellow cover of a pamphlet and a 
travelling -bag with silver mounts, and also a still more filmy view of the 
room and its walls. He described his experience * as being like the 
slow filtration of light into the night with which he had hitherto been 


1 La Vision extra-rétinienne, p. 51. —« ‘Ibid., p. 81. —* ‘Ibid., p. 78. 
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surrounded. This lasted two or three minutes, and the darkness 
returned. With astonishing perseverance he recommenced his ex- 
periments after two days, having daily séances lasting from four to six 
hours each. At the tenth séance of this series he attained paroptic 
vision of small objects (scissors, a key, etc.), at the thirteenth he 
experienced circular and sternal vision, and eight more were devoted 
to elaborating his experiments. 

Circular vision came quite suddenly after a period during which 
the head had been instinctively turned in the direction of the object 
looked at. It is difficult to retain circular vision for long. What 
usually happens is that, while looking at an object in front of him, the 
subject catches glimpses of other sectors all round him one after the 
other. ; 

Prof. Farigoule describes’ extra-retinal vision taking place in the 
chest as being accompanied by a feeling that the head was enveloped 
in a dark place while a bright light reigned in the chest. The attention 
must, as it were, descend to look at objects bathed in its radiance. 


C. 


We turn now to Prof. Farigoule’stheory. It is, he declares, absurd 
to adopt a sceptical attitude and reduce these phenomena to illusion 
or trickery. It is not plausible to explain them as being due to highly- 
developed memory. Tactual hyperesthesia is ruled out by use of the 
printing -frame. 

A “double ” would hardly be baulked by the opaque screens, but 
recourse to such unestablished fictions is as unsatisfactory as to suggest 
that we have some special direct contact established in these cases 
between the subject and objects, or that there is some mysterious 
transference of sensation from the eye to the nose or fingers. 

Telepathic communication is a more likely explanation, but it is 
hard to reconcile it with (1) the fact that Prof. Farigoule was often 
ignorant of the figures or letters placed before the subject, having drawn 
them at random out of a hat ; (2) Prof. Farigoule’s subjective series of 
experiments; (3) the failures of the subject to respond at once and 
his inability to see in a reduced light. Prof. Farigoule only once 
mentions the presence of witnesses, and does not say whether they 
knew, when he did not, what letters, etc., were placed before the 
subject. This is the one loophole for telepathy, and this only answers 
the first: objection. 

The suggestion of hitherto unknown radiations, which penetrate 
the bandages, must be dismissed because if the subject be placed, with 
closed but unbandaged eyes, behind but not too close to a curtain he 


1 La Vision eztra-rétinienne, p. 85. 
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is unable to see through it, and the bandages used were thicker than 
the curtain with which this experiment was tried. 

We must therefore, according to Prof. Farigoule, fall back on some 
theory which offers an explanation by means of organs situate in the 
periphery. 

Organs satisfying the required conditions of size, position and 
multiplicity are found in the terminations of Ranvier (menisques ou 
terminaisons hederiformes de Ranvier), which Farigoule calls “ ocelli ” 
(les ocelles). 

They consist of (1) a neural termination like a curved disc (the 
analogue of the retina); (2) an oval granulated cell of high refractive 
power (the analogue of the lens) resting on the neural termination ; and 
(3) nerve fibres leading from (1) (the analogue of the optic nerve). 

The fact that paroptic vision is possible through material placed 
close to the body, and too thick for the eye to see through, gives 
plausibility to the theory. Just as a palisade of stakes close together 
does not prevent one seeing through it when we are quite near, but will 
form an effective screen when we are at a distance or to a gigantic 
eye wherever placed, so the meshes of a woven material allow light 
to penetrate to the microscopic ocelli, while they would block the 
vision of the ordinary eye. 

Several ocelli together form groups or clusters, connected together 
by the nerve fibres ofeach ocellus. A group may possibly form a kind 
of composite eye. 

The connection between these nerve fibres and the central nervous 
system is not clear, and the centre of paroptic vision has yet to be 
discovered. It may be the same as that of retinal vision, or separate 
from it in the brain and only brought into play by a change of mental 
state, or again the centre may be in some quite different part of the 
brain. 

The ocelli are also endowed with a tactile function, and taking this 
into consideration, together with the fact that retinal and paroptic 
vision are mutually incompatible, Prof. Farigoule suggests that the 
function of paroptic vision preceded that of retinal vision, that the 
eyes are, as it were, a specialised “cluster” of ocelli which have 
superseded the diffused body vision. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of Prof. Farigoule’s 
discovery if it can be confirmed, and the necessity for further investiga- 
tion is consequently very great. His own account is published with 
La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (“La Vision Extra-rétinienne),” 
10f.; it is especially valuable for the description he gives of the 
subjective series of experiments, and for his remarks on the spatial 
perception of extra-retinal vision. 
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Psychology and Psychotherapy. By Wriu14m Brown. Pp. x. 
and 196. (London: Edwin Arnold, 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. Brown describes the aim of his book as the “‘ attempt to show the 
psychological principles underlying the modern theory and practice of 
psychotherapy.” The book is divided into five parts. The introduction 
consists of a discussion of mental dissociation based on a synthesis of the 
views of Janet, Morton, Prince, Freud and Jung. The second part con- 
tains an account of Freud’s theory of dreams and of the unconscious, 
followed by a brief description of McDougall’s theory of instinct and 
emotion, of Shand’s theory of the sentiments, and of Freud’s theory of the 
sexual impulses. The third part is devoted to important psychological 
factors in psychotherapy. These factors, in the author’s view, are four in 
number, namely, Re-association, Abreaction, increase of the patient’s 
Self-knowledge and power of Self-criticism (a process which Dr. Brown 
names “ autognosis ’’), and lastly the personal influence of the physician. 
The fourth part of the book gives an account of the author’s experience of 
the war neuroses, and the book closes with a chapter on the relation of 
mind and brain. 

It will be seen that Dr. Brown deals with a great deal of interesting 
material, and perhaps the chief defect of the book is a certain want of 
unity. Although the avowed aim is the display of principles, these are 
scarcely disentangled and made to stand out with sufficient clearness. 
One is left in some doubt, for example, as to the precise force of the word 
dissociation, which seems to be used to mean any kind of loss of function 
or any kind of separation of function which can occur in the mind apart 
from organic injury. Except for a reference on p. 8, there is no very 
definite discussion of the manner of its production, nor of the question of 
whether it is produced in the same manner in all cases. It is true that the 
author says, on the page referred to, that dissociation is not an ultimate 
fact but is a consequence of mental conflict and the attempt at repression, 
but this does not prevent him from making it a corner-stone in his edifice, 
and, in the circumstances, one had hoped for a clearer treatment of it. 

Dr. Brown’s account of his war experience will be read with interest. 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion: By Pror. CHarites Bavpouin. 
(Allen & Unwin, 15s.) 


The tradition established by Liébault and Bernheim entitles us to expect 
something notable from the present leaders of the New Nancy School. 
Professor Baudouin has not disappointed us, but has produced an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting book which should be read with profit 
by psychologists and laymen alike. 

The author’s main thesis is to the effect that “all suggestion is auto- 
suggestion”; that is to say, that former insistence on the importance of 
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the rle played by the operator is wrong and that, in all suggestions, the 
motive power, so to speak, proceeds from within and is not imposed from 
without. 

For this point of view he makes out a very good case but, in the opinion 
of the present writer, this is largely due to the definition which he adopts 
for the word “suggestion.” This is defined as ‘‘ the subconscious realisa- 
tion of an idea.” (It would perhaps have been better to say “‘ the realisa- 
tion of an idea through the activity of subconscious processes,” but the 
meaning is clear enough for practical purposes.) 

This definition omits all reference to the operator and unmistakably 
implies that the motive-power for the process comes from within the 
subject. If all suggestion is to be thus defined, then the question of the 
r6le played by the operator is begged at the start, for we are only concerned 
with what happens after the “‘idea”’ to be realised has been introduced 
into the situation ; and it might be that the operator was essential to its 
introduction. 

None the less, Prof. Baudouin is perfectly right in emphasising the 
importance of the part played in the proccss by the subject’s own activities 
rather than that played by the operator, and the only objection that can 
properly be raised against his exposition is one of expediency. The present 
writer holds that the situations in which a subject is receiving suggestions 
from an operator or is making them to himself are simply special cases of 
what might be called the general psychological situation, one, in fact, in 
which an organism (the subject) is reacting to certain stimuli constituting 
his environment. It seems convenient to have a special name for these 
particularsituations and thatis why it seemsa pity not to keepthe word “‘sug- 
gestion’ for the case when part of the environment consists of an “‘opera- 
tor” applying verbal stimuli. But it is much more important to remember 
that this situation is only a special case of a generalsituation. The operator 
may be a very important factor in the situation, to be sure, the stimuli for 
which he is responsible may override all others, but this does not place 
the situation in a different category, swt generis, from those in which we 
react to stimuli proceeding from other sources. Similarly if I practise 
auto-suggestion as a result of reading Prof. Baudouin’s book, or for any 
other reason, I am equally reacting to stimuli of one kind or another. 
There is, in fact, no magical property possessed by the operator who makes 
@ suggestion which is not possessed by the other factors which normally 
determine our reactions. 

To all this Prof. Baudouin would probably agree, and I only write it in 
support of his general point of view, which seems to me easier of acceptance 
if we look at the process of suggestion in this way. 

In the course of his argument the author gives many striking instances 
of the power of auto-suggestion. Perhaps the most remarkable point he 
makes is that general suggestions are far more valuable than specific ones. 
He recommends suggestions in the form of “I am better tn all respects” 
and states that this will include all maladies, etc., which may be present, 
while a specific suggestion will only affect its own particular object. 
Very interesting, too, is his account of the bad effects of deliberate effort, 
which appears actually to make matters worse instead of better. 

Some of the claims made for auto-suggestion may appear extravagant, 
but similar criticisms were made about hypnotic suggestion, and the 
results described will doubtless be confirmed in due course. 

There is one definitely misleading passage which must be corrected. 
On pp. 192-193 the author describes certain experiments with the psycho- 
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galvanic reflex. The conclusions drawn are completely vitiated by the 
assumption that the reflex is muscular. It is not: on the contrary it is 
due to a skin effect, probably to changes in the sweat-glands, and it is 
not under voluntary control at all. All the effects described are readily 
comprehensible to those who have worked with the psycho-galvanic reflex 
at all extensively in terms other than those put forward by the author. 

But this is a very minor point and in no way detracts from the general 
value of Prof. Baudouin’s excellent book. 

W. WHATELY SMITH. 


The Psychic Structures at the Goligher Circle. By W. J. 
CrawrForp, D.Sc. (John M. Watkins, 10s. 6d. net.) 


This book continues the record of Dr. Crawford’s investigations up to 
the time of his death last summer. The work follows on directly from that 
described in ‘‘ The Reality of Psychic Phenomena ’”’ and “‘ Experiments in 
Psychical Science,” and the three books should be read together for 
the proper comprehension of the last. The one under review deals chiefly 
with experiments of two kinds. The first kind consists in the obtaining in 
modelling clay, or some similar material, of impressions of the ends of the 
“ psychic rods ” which the author believes to constitute the mechanism 
by which most of the super-normal phenomena are carried out. The 
second kind is the obtaining of flashlight photographs of the super-normally 
produced material or “ ectoplasm ” out of which the rods are formed. 

The first kind of experiment led to the startling result that even when 
Dr. Crawford had satisfied himself that the feet of the medium and of all 
the rest of the circle were securely fastened to their chairs, nevertheless the 
impression on the clay was marked with the pattern of the medium’s 
stocking, even more clearly and sharply defined than could be afterwards 
produced by the stockinged foot. This remarkable result the author 
explains by the supposition that the part of the plasma which has to form 
the solid end of the rod is moulded to the solid state on the feet of the 
medium, so that its surface necessarily retains the pattern of the stockings 
she is wearing, and if the facts are as stated this is perhaps the least difficult 
“* explanation.” 

The second series of results consists of a number of flash-light photo- 

phs of the substance out of which the psychic rods are considered to be 

ormed, though it does not appear that the structures photographed are 
capable of exerting any force. They are similar in character to the 
photographs already published in this journal and were taken in complete 
darkness. 

The other chief subject of interest dealt with is the nature of the marks 
left on the medium’s clothing by the materials which the psychic rod has 
touched when it has been extruded. Thus in the experiments with the 
modelling clay, it is stated that some of the clay adheres to the rod and is 
left behind in the clothing when the rod is again dematerialised. These 
traces are not distributed uniformly over the foot as if the foot had itself 
touched the clay, but are only present where there is an interstice between 
the foot and the shoe, while the stocking is unmarked where it is closely 
pressed on the sole. 

_ Any criticism of such an investigation is almost impossible for a re- 
viewer. The experiments are clearly described and form such a coherent 
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series as we should expect from an investigator of first-class training. 
For every experiment described there must occur to a scientific reader a 
whole series of others which he would like to attempt, and which would 
probably be impossible under the conditions of the séance room. The only 
point which has not always been made clear in the descriptions is how far 
the mechanical controls of the medium’s freedom were maintained through- 
out all the experiments, and how far Dr. Crawford abandoned the control 
et becoming satisfied that the phenomena could not be produced by 
artifice. 


In Search of the Soul and the Mechanism of Thought, Conduct 
and Emotion. By Bernarp Houttanper, M.D. 2 vols. (Kegan 
Paul, £2 2s.) 


One’s first thought in approaching this voluminous work is one of 
admiration for the industry and erudition which have gone to its produc- 
tion. Dr. Hollander has attempted the colossal task of compiling a survey 
of the whoie of philosophical, metaphysical, and psychological thought 
from the earliest times to the present day. He has brought together an 
immense amount of material, much of which cannot fail to be valuable to 
the general student of these subjects for reference purposes. In addition 
to brief summaries of the views of all the chief philosophers the author 
quotes innumerable cases of neurological and general medical interest. 

As a result of this comprehensive survey he attempts to establish the 
foundations of a science of Ethology (the science of character). His 
general conclusions are to the effect that “‘. . . instead of saying ‘ man 
has a soul’ it would be more correct to say that ‘man himself is a soul.” 
He is not a conscious machine but a spiritual being.” The following 
passage will serve to illustrate the author’s view in the topics which chiefly 
interest the ‘‘ Psycuic RESEARCH QUARTERLY ” : 

“If spirits there are, if they love those whom they have left behind 
them, if there is any love for humanity in heaven, if God could reveal 
Himself to our ancestors, there is no need for the intervention of unholy 
media (sic) and their commonplace interpretations. Such is my personal 
opinion. . . . All the same, let us keep an open mind on the subject.” 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the wide scope of the book and the 
immense amount of work which must have been involved in its production. 

As against these it is necessary to point out certain obvious weaknesses. 
All the doctrines of psycho-analysts are dismissed in about one «nd a half 
pages—an absurdly small space in a book purporting to consider the science 
of character. Much attention is paid to the localisation of functions in 
the brain, but the work of Head is allowed less than two lines, while 
Riddoch and Gordon Holmes are, among others, wholly unmentioned. 
Shand also receives too little attention in view of the fact that his “‘ Foun- 
dations of Character ”’ is one of the most important—perhaps the most 
important contribution to the subject in recent years. Nor can one trace 
any reference to Idealism as a philosophic system, although certain in- 
dividual idealists are mentioned. 

The work will, in fact, be very useful for reference purposes to those 
who can supplement its deficiencies from their own knowledge, but it 


should not be relied upon as encyclopedic. 
W. WHATELY SMITH. 
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Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Part lxxx. 
Vol XxxI, 


This number of the Proceedings contains a Presidential Address by Dr. 
William McDougall, F.R.S., M.Sc., M.B., in which he explains his own 
attitude as a psychologist towards Psychical Research and develops his 
version of the theory of monads in relation to the problems studied by the 
Society. It is very well worth reading. 

The greater part of the number is taken up by an exceedingly interesting 
paper by Mr. Hubert Wales entithd “A Report on a Series of Cases of 
Apparent Thought Transference without Conscious Agency.” Mr. Wales 
was fortunate enough to get in touch with a lady who claimed that she 
frequently received telepathic impressions of thoughts occupying the mind 
of one of her friends. By a fortunate chance it proved that she was also 
receptive to impressions derived from Mr. Wales’ own mind and the task 
of collecting observations was thereby much facilitated. 

For a considerable period the lady in question wrote to Mr. Wales almost 
daily describing the impressions which she had received and which she 
thought were of telepathic origin. Ina large proportion of cases these were 
found to correspond with ideas which had been occupying or had passed 
through Mr. Wales’ mind during the day, although they were sometimes of 
so trivial or commonplace a nature as not to be beyond the scope of coinci- 
dence. But ina considerable number of cases coincidence cannot plausibly 
be invoked, and these constitute an important addition to the already 
great mass of positive evidence for telepathy. 

Mr. Wales and his collaborator alike aeserve our thanks for the trouble 
they have taken to achieve these very interesting results. 

Another contribution to telepathic evidence is to be found in the 
Society’s Journal for January and February, 1921, which contains an 
account of some experiments conducted by two Dutch investigators, 
¥. H. van Loon, M.D., O.B.E., and A. A. Weinberg. These were on what 
may be called “‘standard ” lines—transference of colours, shapes, tastes, 
pains, etc.—and it is interesting to note that by far the greatest measure of 
success was attained in cases where the idea to be transmitted was accom- 
panied by a relatively strong emotional tone. 

This 1s a point which ought to be further investigated. 

Part Ixxx. of the Proceedings also contains a review of Dr. Troland’s 
account of his work on telepathy at Harvard. 


The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life. By A. G. TANSLEY. 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 


On the whole Mr. Tansley’s book is disappointing. Not that it is a 
bad book; on the contrary it is, in many respects, a very good book, and 
@ great many people have already found it most helpful. Perhaps it is 
unfair to be disappointed at all, but one had been encouraged to hope 
that Mr. Tansley had produced the book for which we have all been waiting 
for so long: a book which should rvally succeed in clarifying the doctrines 
of the “‘ New ” Psychology, in exhibiting the fundamental unity of mental 
processes, in translating the “‘ ad hoc ” terminology of psycho-analysts into 
terms of pre-existing knowledge and in showing how the whole story of 
Dreams, Neuroses, Sublimations, Repressions and so forth can be made 
coherent and continuous and intelligible. For such a book there is an 
urgent need and it is very possible that it might best be written by some- 
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one who, like Mr. Tansley, is not primarily a professional psychologist. 
But although this book is clearly the result of careful study it does not, in 
the opinion of the present writer, achieve these results. It is a sane and 
thorough exposition and, as such, superior to many recent publications 
which are neither. But it leaves us much where we were as regards the 
underlying mechanisms of mental processes ; we are still obliged to think 
in terms of Libido and Affect and Conations and the Ego-Complex. These 
are useful terms enough, invaluable indeed as counters in the psychological 
game ; but one wishes that Mr. Tansley could have shown us more clearly 
what Affect is, for example, how it arises and how it leads to repression 
or the reverse. The all-important question of how “two complexes whose 
-conations would give rise to incompatible actions’ produce “‘ conflict” 
and just in what that conflict consists is another point which the ideal book 
would have tackled exhaustively. 

As a specific criticism one must, of course, take exception to Mr. Tansley’s 
attempt to revive the use of the word “ complex ” to denote any relatively 
stable group of ideas (constellation) instead of a conflict-producing, 
pathogenetic, painfully-toned and repressed system as is now the almost 
universal usage. Etymologically Mr. Tansley is right and his terminology 
is academically preferable. But it is no use fighting against established 
‘custom in a matter of this kind and we may as well resign ourselves to the 
use of “complex ” in a pathological sense. 

None the less Mr. Tansley’s book will be found valuable by many who 
wish for an introduction to recent psychological doctrines. 

W. WHATELY SMITH. 


The Earthen Vessel. By PametaGiLENnconneR. With an Introduction 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, 6s. net.) 


Those who have followed the recent developments of Psychical Research 
are probably familiar by now with the general character of that particular 
group of phenomena known as “ book-tests,” but any readers to whom the 
matter may be new will find the information they require in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s prefatory note to Lady Glenconner’s book. 

The book-tests described by Lady Glenconner were obtained at sittings 
held with the professional medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard, and the 
ostensible communicator is Lady G!enconner’s son, Edward Wyndham 
Tennant (“ Bim’), occasionally assisted by one or other of his friends. 
Assuming that book-tests are in fact due to the agency of discarnate intelli- 
gences, we must suppose that the various agents differ greatly in their power 
of successfully conveying the required information to the medium, and, 
judging by the tests set forth in the volume now under consideration, 
Lady Glenconner’s son would appear to have been unusually successful. 
It may be said that none of his tests, taken individually, are more striking 
than tests which have been obtained by others, but the proportion of 
successes compared with failures is exceptionally high. Perhaps the most 
striking single incident is that described on pp. 58-61. Lady Glenconner 
introduces the test by an account of the late Lord Glenconner’s interest 
in forestry and of his frequent remarking upon the ravages caused by a 
certain beetle. “ The beetle,” she tells us, “had become a family joke.”’ 

In hersitting with Mrs. Leonard on December 17th, 1917, the following 
passage occurred : 


Feda. Bim now wants to send a me to his Father. This book is ly for his 
Father ; underline that, he says. It isthe ninth book on the third shelf counting from 
eft to t in the bookcase on the right of the door in the drawing-room as you enter ; 
take the title, and look at 37. 
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Lady Glenconner continues : 


We found the ninth book in the shelf indicated was Trees. 

And on page 36, quite at the bottom, and leading on to page 37, we read : i 
hale Contos SE EE CHCRIS SE in the wood ; these are caused by a tunnelling 

In estimating the value of this test it has to be borne in mind that 
beyond the statement that it was intended to apply specially to Lord 
Glenconner, no indication was given as to what would be found, which 
leaves a fairly wide field of choice. Nevertheless, the extreme appro- 
priatencss of the passage indicated and of the title of the book make the 
incident very striking, and difficult to account for by chance-coincidence.. 

There is one point upon which Lady Glenconner might with advantage 
have been rather more explicit. She does not always make it clear to a 
reader unfamiliar with rooms from which the tests are taken that the 
selected book has been identified beyond all doubt. For example, on p. 40 
we read (in the extract given from the record of the sitting) : 

This is in the house in London and it is to be found ina room downstairs... It is in: 
the eighth book on the third shelf, counting from right to left. 

Lady Glenconner then gives a very appropriate passage taken from a 
book in the library of her London house, which, she tells us, was the eighth 
book on the third shelf counting from right to left. She does not, how-- 
ever, inform us whether there was only one bookcase in the room in ques- 
tion, nor whether the “third shelf ” was counted from the top or from 
the bottom of the bookcase. In recording evidence of this kind it is hardly 
possible to be too precise and detailed. 

Nevertheless, when allowance has been made for such flaws as this, the- 
book remains an interesting contribution to a subject upon which we 
want all the light we can get. 


From the Unconscious to the Conscious. Bv Gustav GELEy.. 
Translated from the French by Stantey DE Bratu, M.Inst.C.E, 
(William Collins, Sons and Co., Ltd., 17s. 6d. net.) 


It is one of the curiosities of the present age that so many books on 
philosophy continue to be written and published in which speculations 
concerning the origin, nature and destiny of man are put forward in a way 
that would be permissible only if the facts of Psychical Research did not 
exist. The very full use which M. Gilcy has made of these facts in his. 
attempt to formulate a philosophy of life is therefore, in my opinion, one 
of the commendable features of the book. 

M. Geley’s work is divided into two books. The first consists of a very 
clear and telling criticism of the classical, scientific and philosophical 
theories of the Universe and the individual. It is divided into three 

The first deals with classical naturalistic theories of evolution,. 
and, whilst emphasising the fact of evolu ion as concerns living organisms, 
points out how unsatisfactory the various scientific theories to account for 
these facts have proved. 

The second part contains a criticism of classical psychology, and particu- 
larly its failure satisfactorily to account for so-called supernormal psychic 
phenomena. In this section of the work will be found a very interesting 
account of “ materialisations ” observed by the author himself in the 
presence of the well-known medium Eva C., which is illustrated by a 
number of plates. The validity of the phenomena M. Geley considers to- 
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be beyond doubt, and the matter is one of great importance for his phil- 
osophy, because they supply the basis for his thesis that there is one 
primary organic substance or energy—the dynamo-psychism—wherefrom 
and whereby all forms of life are evolved, and of which they are so many 
representations. In passing, it is interesting to note that an analogy is 
drawn between the phenomenon of materialisation and that of the his- 
tolysis of the insect : an idea, it seems to me, very significant and sugges- 
tive. 

The third part of Book I. contains criticisms of the leading philo- 
sophical theories of evolution, namely, evolution under providence accord- 
ing to dogma, monism, M. Bergson’s “ creative evolution,” and the 
philosophy of the unconscious according to Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann. In hissecond book he passes to a consideration of his thesis of the 
universe and the individual as the result of the evolution of the primary 
dynamo-psychism from unconsciousness to consciousness. ‘‘ The organ-- 
ism,” to quote his own words, ‘‘ appears as only an ideoplastic product of 
that which is essentially in the being, that is, of its subconscious psychism.” 

This second book is naturally of a more speculative character than the 
first, but M. Geley is on the whole careful to distinguish between those 
views which he considers to be scientifically established and those which he 
regards as more or less speculative. 

That M. Geley’s work is open to criticism can by no means be denied. 
The possibility that the phenomena of materialisation in question may 
have been fraudulent and produced by means of regurgitation, as suggested 
in the review of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s Phenomena of Matervalisa- 
tion published in the last number of the Psycuic RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
—though it seems to me a most unlikely possibility—still remains ; and 
apart from these phenomena, that of the histolysis of the insect would 
appear to be an insufficient basis on which to erect the theory of a primary 
dynamo-psychism as the basis of all living organisms. Moreover, the 
concept of a dynamo-psychism is not, to my mind, a very easy one to 
grasp. What is the unconscious? Is it matter? By no means, for 
matter, according to M. Geley, I gather to be one of its lowest representa- 
tions. Nor would it seem to be spirit, for surely consciousness is the 
character differentiating spirit from matter ? It may be a peculiarity of 
a mind trained in the physical sciences, but against M. Geley’s philosophy, 
as against philosophical speculation in general, I feel the objection that 
it fails to supply any formula sufficiently exact to be put into a mathe- 
matical form and verified quantitatively. But perhaps to ask this of 
philosophy at the present state of evolution is to ask too much. Like the 
chemistry of the alchemists it is still in a qualitative state, and much 
remains to be done before its quantification shall be achieved. Mean- 
time, I welcome M. Geley’s work, first as @ brilliant criticism of worn-out 
theories which it is well for us to be done with as soon as possible, and 
second for a positive thesis which, if not completely satisfactory, is at any 
rate of high interest and suggestiveness, and, in consequence, of real value. 


H. S. REDGROVE. 


Spiritualism and the New Psychology. By M. Cutrin. With 
an Introduction by Professor Leonard Hill, F.R.S. (Arnold, 6s.) 

Dr. Culpin has had experience of the treatment of psycho-neuroses and 
seems to think that this qualifies him to write on the relation between 
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psychology and spiritualism. Why this should be so is not clear; one 
would have thought that any responsible person proposing to discuss the 
relation of one subject to another would feel the necessity for carefully 
studying them both, whereas Dr. Culpin’s knowledge seems to be limited 
exclusively to the first of his two subjects. 

He tells us a certain amount about the Unconscious and Dissociation, 
about Hyperesthesia, Suggestion and Receptivity, about Hypnotism, 
Dreams and Hysteria, and then goes on to show that certain so-called 
“* spiritualistic ”’ and “supernormal” phenomena are readily explicable 
in terms ofthese. But we knew all that before. We also suspected that 
the movements of the water-diviner’s twig arise from unconscious muscular 
pressure, that his successes may very likely be due to unconscious processes 
of perception and inference, that similar mechanisms are responsible for 
planchette-writing and ‘“‘table-turning,” that automatic speech and 
writing are primarily phenomena of dissociation, that fraud may be un- 
conscious, that witnesses are unreliable, and that mediumistic “ controls ” 
are most probably secondary personalities of a purely pathological type. 
To the serious student of Psychical Research Dr. Culpin, so far, seems 
merely to be stating the obvious with the air of one discovering the profound 
—a comparatively harmless occupation. But when on this basis he seeks 
to demonstrate that there is no good evidence for survival it is necessary 
to point out that his knowledge of the subject is inconsiderable. 

He seems to imagine that Sir Oliver Lodze’s Raymond contains the 
best and latest evidence for survival, and the trouble he takes over criticis- 
ing this workis perhaps the clearest proof of his failure to acquaint himself 
with his subject. 

He has apparently never heard of cross-correspondences, of ‘‘ book- 
tests ” or “ newspaper-tests,” or of that very interesting variety of evi- 
dential matter commonly known as “literary puzzles.” He wholly 
ignores the all-important sittings at Naples in his assessment of Eusapia 
Palladino’s mediumship ; he dismisses the Piper case without any attempt 
to deal with the results actually obtained ; his condemnation of spirit 
photography does not appear to be based on any extensive technical 
knowledge ; his treatment of the extremely puzzling Crawford-Goligher 
phenomena is entirely superficial and he apparently imagines that Messrs. 
Clodd, Mercierand Cumberland are qualified experts on Psychical Research. 

The book is, in fact, a good example of what happens when an expert 
on one subject tries to deal with another highly technical one which he has 
not thoroughly studied, and it is unfortunate that a man of Professor 
Leonard Hill’s scientific eminence should have allowed himself to be 
associated with this amateurish production. 

W. WHATELY SMITH. 
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